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PYRAMUS AND THISBE, 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





PPROACHING the town o! 
N quence, in N + 
terwhat State, one of the 
first objects which meets the 
sight is along stretch of high, 
whitewashed walls, with 
towers at intervals. Build- 
ings are visible in connec- 
tion, some outside, some in- 
side this wall. Should you 
ask me what is the meaning 
of this fortress-like mass of 
boards and masonry, 
“*T should answer, I should tell 
you,” 
it is the State Prison of No- 
matterwhat State. 

Tbe classical reader, having the woes of Pyramus 
and Thisbe still mournfully distinct in his mind, per- 
ceives at once the drift of my story: these walls of 
stone divide two loving hearts. Precisely. But what 
the classical reader does not perceive, is how these 
two hearts communicated through a hole in the wall, 
what their communications were, and whether or no 
the lion got them in the end. On these points I will 
have the honor of enlightening them, or him. 

About a year and a half before the time when I 
invite my readers to look at the prison walls, there 
had been a large robbery of the principal bank of 
Noconsequence. After several abortive arrests, the 
real culprit had been arrested, tried, convicted and 
sentenced. Naturally one would expect thaton such 
an occasion all the people would say amen; but such 
was not the case. All the male people did say it, in 
truth, but the female portion of the community dis- 
solved in tears. : 

Poor erring young man!—such was their style of 
lamentation—it was his first offence, and he ought to 
have been pardoned, or at least dealt leniently with. 
His mother had died when he was twenty years of 
age, and how was he to know that it was wrong to 
steal, they would like to know? He could not be de- 
praved; that was impossible. Look at his graceful 
form, his flowing locks of golden brown, his spark- 
ling blue eyes, his soft, white hands, his bewitching 
moustache, his pearl-white teeth, and then say if he 
could be depraved! Let him look at you once with 
that smile of his, and O! it was out of the question! 

“You think him innocent, because he’s hand- 
some,” said a man to a woman. 

“And you*think him: guilty, because he’s hand- 
some,” she retorted. 

And perhaps they were both more than half right. 
At all events, the men pursued the handsome scamp 
with unusual rancor, and the women lost their appe- 
tites on account of him. 

Perhaps no man was ever more beset than the 
warden of that prison, and certainly no man was 
ever more coaxed and more reviled by female 
tongues. 

Mr. Clarence Upham was a convict, he sail, and 
he, as warden, could and would make no distinction. 
The young man must eat prison diet, and wear half- 
and-half costume, and learn a trade, and submit to 
the rules, like the lowest thief there. There was no 
discipline prepared for genteel villains. Gentlemen 
were not expected there, and had not been provided 
for in the founding of the concern. The ladies must 
keep their pies, and cakes, and hams, and turkeys, 
and fruit, and jellies, and wines, etc., at home, or 
give them to the poor. Upham had better fare than 
many a better man. Neither could the ladies call to 
see the interesting captive; no, nor write him notes, 








Fancy a lady pouring out her heart in impassioned 
sorrow over the woes of a fine young man, and then 
having a conclave of critical and not over-sympa- 
thetic men spelling out her t , and t 
ing on them, before they reached the hands for which 
they were destined! Of course it wasn’t to be 
thought of. But ladies are not so easily beaten. 
Smiles and bribes were brought to bear upon an un- 
der officer, and for a few weeks the convict fared 
sumptuously every day, on the sly, and carried on an 
extensive correspondence with his generous friends. 
Then the affair leaked out, the women were request- 
ed to stay away from the prison, and the complacent 
officer was discharged. 

Here at length the poor fellow was fairly shut up, 
and must endure his ten years of captivity as best he 
might. The governor of the State had already been 
appealed to, but did not consider sparkling blue eyes 
and bewitching moustache any palliation of crime. 
Folding their hands, then, in despair, the fair peti- 
tioners gracefully resigned themselves, since it was 
impossible to overcome the hardness of man’s heart. 
Besides, at this crisis, the convict had been in prison 
six months; and people can’t be expected to think of 
the same thing always. 

And now, when every one else seems to have de- 
serted him, and have forgotten to pity him even, let 
the reader come in with his pity, like a good Samari- 
tan. The young man was to be pitied, and felt sad 
enough in his miserable cell, after the day’s work 
and the miserable supper. Ten years of that were 
enough to take the courage out of even a stouter 
heart than his. 

Let us look at the facts of the case. Mr. Clarence 
Upham’s father had been a rich man, had failed, and 
had died in consequence of his ruined prospects, 
leaving his only son penniless, or nearly so. Mr. 
John Thatcher had profited by his ruin, and out of 
the wreck of his partner’s fortunes had built the fine 
superstructure of his own. He had increased in 
goods rapidly, and had become in a few years presi- 
dent of a bank in which the greater part of the stock 
was his own. Everybody knew that Mr. Upham’s 
fortune had manured Mr. Thatcher’s garden, and 
everybody, at the same time, bowed and scraped to 
Mr. Thatcher, that being the way of the world in 
which everybody lives. 

Meantime, young Clarence Upham had grown up 
to man’s estate, with a little consciousness that that 
was all the estate to which he was approaching. He 
saw Mr. Thatcher’s carriage roll by, and thought, 
“That is .my carriage!” He looked upon Mr. 
Thatcher’s dwelling-house and his ware-houses, and 
his tenemeuts to let, and his bank, and said, “ My 
father’s gold built them!” 

Clarence Upham was head clerk in an importing 
house, and highly trusted there, having charge of 
money in large amounts, and he often went tu the 
bank for his employer. So the reader can understand 
now why, when the young man suddenly saw a 
chance to lay his hands on ten thousand dollars, he 
did so, saying to himself, ‘‘ They are mine,” but keep- 
ing the transaction to himself, out of regard to the 
prejudices of society, and his own safety. Indeed, 
screened by his past good character, and his em- 
ployer’s patronage, he might never have been de- 
tected, but for his efforts to ward suspicion from one 
who was unjustly accused, and against whom cir- 
cumstances told strongly. : 

The reader perceives now, I hope, that our hero is 
not a common thief, and also, excuses the ladies for 
their interest in him. 

My hero is not a heroin the highest sense of the 
word. He is not a very bad fellow, either. He is a 
high-spirited, generous, romantic fellow, with a 
wild sort of justice in him. He was as capable of 
impoverishing himself to pay a just debt, as he was 
of appropriating to himself what he conceived to be 
his just due. That he had committed the crime of 
theft he could never be made to believe, though he 
did come in after years to think that he had done a 
very foolish thing. 














clearly acknowledge it to himself. He rather cried 
out against fate, and sneered bitterly at those whose 
shallow sympathy had so soon run itself dry. But, 
in spite of protests and cries, his life slowly and sure- 
ly closed around him. No longer the lion of the 
hour, fought for and against by the most eloquent 
lawyers of the State, while the court room was 
thronged to hear and to see, and ladies blushed with 
pleasure when he bowed to them, as he passed, with 
an officer at either elbow; no longer standing a 
martyr, wept and bewailed, when the terrible sen- 
tence fell; nolonger a Prometheus chained to his 
rock, with the Oceanides lamenting about him—he 
found himself a forsaken convict, living on mush and 
pea-soup, dressed so as to look like two halves of two 
men mismatched, and, what was, if possible, the cli- 
max of his miseries, he tound himself doomed to 
learn a tailor’s trade. And this was to continue for 
ten years! When his term should have expired, he 
would be thirty-three years old. All that time rust- 
ing in this degrading life, then thrown upon the 
world again, without character, a ruined man. 
Brooding over these thoughts, one night, after the 
work was over, he let his supper stand untasted be- 
fore him. What did he care for food? It would be 
better to die, and done with it. The evening was 
calm and bright, a June evening, and the last sun 
ray was just gilding the bars on his cell window. On 
such evenings he had been wont to stroll through the 
streets, or, sitting in his window, watch the people 
pass, while he built plans for his future. And this 
was the end! He dropped his face into his hands, 
and groaned aloud. , 

“Mr. Upham!” said a soft voice at his door. 

He started, and looked up. There, framed in the 
small square opening in the iron door, were two 
beautiful blue eyes, with long brown lashes, and a 
soft arch of brown brows above them, part of a white 
forehead, and part of a pretty nose. As he looked, 
these were withdrawn, and in their place appeared a 
book, held in a very delicate hand. 

‘I thought you might be interested in this,” the 
voice said; ‘‘ and the warden is so kind as to allow 
me to give it to you.” 

So sweet a voice, and with such a tender faltering 
in it! Where had he heard it before? He started up 
to take the book, and as the lady drew back, and 
stood in the corridor outside, he looked out and saw 
Miss Agnes Thatcher, of all persons in the world! 
What could have brought the only daughter of his 
prosecutor, of his greatest foe, to his cell door? And 
what could this mask of kindness cover? 

She stood there blushing and downcast, as he stared 
at her with astonished eyes; and, certainly, if that 
face was a mask, it was a fair one. Such sweetness 
and such sensibility could scarcely cover a cold or 
designing heart. After the first stare of astonish- 
ment, the prisoner drew himself up, flushing redly. 

“T am much obliged to you,” he said; “but E 
must decline to receive any favors from such a 
source.” 

She started impulsively forward, and pushed back 
the hand that would have returned the book to 
her. 

“Do not refuse me!” she said, passionately, her 
lovely eyes full of tears. “I never did you any 
wrong. and I am sorry that you are here.” Pushing 
back his hand, her own had dwelt on it, and she 
stood now with her slender fingers clasping his, as 
she went on, speaking in a low and hurried voice: 
“J wish that you would believe me to be sincerely a 
friend to you, and that I would gladly help you if I 
had power. I ask you to forgive me for the wrong 
done so many years ago. I know that your father, 
and through him you, were wronged. But you must 
see that I cannot say so to any one but you.” 

He looked at her, his own lip quivering, but made 
no reply when she paused. This sweetness, coming 
so unexpectedly into his bitter life, was too much for 
his self-control. 

‘‘ J—I thought you would like the book,” she stam- 
mered, her eyes averted, her fingers dropping from 





He was beginning to think that now, but did not 


objection, I should like to send or bring you some- 
thing to read once in a while.” 

“ You are an angel!” said the poor fellow, with a 
burst of tears. 

A hand was put in through the door again, and 
tenderly touched his bowed heal. He seized the 
hand eagerly, and pressed it to his lips; there was a 
faint pressure in return, a breath of some delicate 
perfume, the rustle of a lady’s robe, the clang of a 
door, and he was alone. But what a different loneli- 
ness! The common cords that had bound him to the 
outside world might be severed, but here was a chain 
of gold. He had seen this young lady at a distance, 
had even spoken to her a few times, but her image 
had made no impression on him. If asked, he would 
have said she was a pretty girl, who knew how to 
make money fly, who was haughty, who was gay, 
who was nothing to him, except that she was the 
daughter of the man who had wronged his father. 
Now his heart rose up in him, and named her an 
angel. 

We are not disposed to find fault with the title. If 
women are ever to be called angels, then Agnes 
Thatcher deserved the title as well as almost any. 
She was tender, generous, and romantic, and, when 
aroused, had a will of her own, which might test the 
strength of anybody to break, unless that anybody 
should be one whom she very dearly loved. 

On her part, Miss Thatcher certainly had not taken 
much notice of Mr. Upham, except to remark that he 
was a very handsome young man, till the time of the 
bank robbery. Then her interest was awakened. 
Her father’s violent anger against him, instead of 
making her hate him, rather disposed her to inqui 
more deeply into the matter. With inquiry, came 
the conviction that the young man had only taken 
his own, even if he had taken it inan unjustifiable 
manner. 

While others were making a martyr of him, she 
said and did nothing; but when she saw how they 
dropped off, one after another, at the first obstacle, 
and that there was not left one to befriend him, her 
generous heart would no longer be restrained. Fora 
long time she brooded on the subject, wishing and 
yet fearing to go to him, and the more she hesitated, 
the greater became the agitation of her feelings. 
More and more tender grew her interest in him, till, 
when at length she stood at his cell door, it was no 
longer the rich young patroness, speaking words of 
calm and gentle sympathy, but the bashful and im- 
passioned girl, pleading to be allowed to offer her 
friendship. ; 

Naturally enough, her first feeling was shame when 
she remembered the interview, and she blushed from 
head to foot, remembering her faltering voice, and 
that audacious hand which she had stretched to lay 
on his silken curls. 

But the second thought justified her. He had 
shown more agitation than she had, and that kiss, 
with the tears that fell with it, was yet warm on the 
hand, and there yet lingered in her ears the sobbing 
tremor of the voice that called her angel. 

“ Dear boy!” she murmured, as she went over the 
interview, mentally. 

Of course, no one having the slightest claim to a 
logical mind, supposes that these interviews ended 
here. Miss Thatcher could go where others could 
not; and when she took the warden aside, and said, 
“Sir, I can’t help seeing that this young man is more 
sinned against than sinning, and that, tried by the 
higher law, what he did could not be called theft. 
Let me say a word of kindness to him occasionally, 
and give him a book to read, or a paper of fruit,”— 
when, I say, the beautiful and wealthy lady said this, 
in a sweet and coaxing manner which was all her 
own, the official did not resist. He only said: 

**I do not object, if your father does not.” 

“I have not consulted my father,” said Miss 
Thatcher, with some state. 

Friendships ripen rapidly under such circum- 
stances. Besides, since their interviews were always 
so short, they had another means of communication. 
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had found a note, in which the writer had expressed 
his thanks more at length than he had been able to 
do by word, and had also entered into an t of 
his crime, and the feelings and temptations which 
had led to it, avowing his regret for such madness, 
and entreating her not to despise him as a felon. 

A note so full of gratitude, pleading and misery as 
that was, could not go unanswered; and in the next 
new book that was given him, Clarence Upham found 
his answer. 

Agnes had written a letter, full of earnest, woman- 
ly feeling. He felt like praying, after he read it, and 
for the first time felt some desire to do good for the 
sake of good, and not from policy or pride. 

Coming down to dinner, one day, Agnes Thatcher 
found her father pacing up and down the room, his 
face very red. She knew instantly that the storm 
which she had been expecting had come, and after a 
momentary faintness, braced herself to meet it. 

The waiter bustled busily about, watching out of 
the corners of his eyes. He and all the other ser- 
vants had known of the affair almost from the first; 
but they loved Miss Agnes, and did not love her fa- 
ther, and she was safe with them. 

‘Leave the room, aud I will call you if I want 
youl” commanded Mr. Thatcher; and the disap- 
pointed servant withdrew obediently, but no further 
than the outside of the door, however, where he heard 
every word of the interview through the keyhole. 

“So you have been calling on that thief?” ex- 
claimed the father, looking with blazing wrath and 
contempt on his pallid daughter. 

She said nothing, but seated herself, and held back 
her forces till she should be obliged to bring them 
forward. . 

*“* Why don’t you answer?” thundered her father. 

“ 1 did not perceive that any answer was required,” 
she said, quietly. 

“You have disgraced yourself and me!” he broke 
out. “A young lady, brought up as you have been, 
going into a State prison, among the vilest of the vile, 
and making love to a thief!” 

“Father!” She started up, with eyes as flaming 
ashis. ‘I will not listen to such talk, even from 
you!” 

“It is town talk!” he cried, stamping up and down 
the room. “ Your name is the subject of scandal and 
gossip at the street-corners, and in bar-rooms.” 

“Father,” she said, gravely, “are you sure that 
your name is always mentioned with respect in such 
places? 1 have heard of your being censured severe- 
ly in connection with this same young man, and my 
first object in befriending him, was to repair, in some 
small part, the wrong which the majority of people 
believe you to have done to his father.” 

The tace of Mr. Thatcher grew livid with rage and 
shame. 

“Then you have been listening to slanders against 
your own father!” he said, stopping short in his 
walk, and facing her. ‘‘And you stand there, and 
dare insult me by putting me ona par with a man 
whom the laws of the State have convicted of felony!” 

“‘ Nobody has talked to me about you,” she said. 
“TI know too well what belongs to propriety to allow 
that. But there are things which people cannot help 
learning. If you can prove to me that Mr. Upham 
had nothing to complain of regarding you, I shall be 
very glad.” 

“T should look well defending myself to my own 
daughter!” he said, scornfully, turning away. Then, 
turning towards her again, he resumed his air of 
angry command. ‘I give you your choice,” he said. 
‘““1f you want to stay in this house, never go into the 
prison again. If you mean to visit that convict, pack 
up your things, and find a home elsewhere. But, 
remember one thing: if you once leave here, you 
never come back again. What is your choice?” 

Agnes Thatcher considered a@ moment, then an- 
swered carelessly, “I will not go into the prison 
again. I think I wont, that is. If I go, I will tell 
you.” 

He looked at her hesitatingly for a moment, none 
too well pleased with this sort of submission; but, 
perhaps, he perceived some intimation of a spirit 
equal to his own, or, perhaps he had exaggerated the 
affair in order to intimidate her. At all events he 
said no more, but sat down with a scowling face to 
his dinner. 

In the next few weeks there was a great struggle 
in Agnes Thatcher’s mind. She did not wish to 
dety public opinion, unless some good were to come 
of it, and out of ber father’s house she could do Clar- 
ence Upham no good. She had had a wild nction of 
appealing to her father’s generosity, and asking him 
to exercise his influence to procure the young man’s 
pardon. But after this such an appeal would be in 
vain, if it would not have been in vain before. She 
had thought of going herself to the executive and 
pleading for the pardon, and this idea she had not 
yet abandoned. At all events, she must keep her 
promise, and remain away from the prison, since the 
tive visits she had made had produced such a 
ferment. 

But she had an opponent which she had not looked 
for, and that dwelt in her own heart. She wanted 
to see that handsome face light up with joy at her 
approach, and hear the low-toned voice bless her for 
coming, and tell her how he had counted the hours 
since her last visit. She read over and over the three 
notes he had given her, and longed to hear from 

him how he bore her absence. O, how long. and 

weary the days must be to him! And, worse still, 
he would think her fickle, as well as the rest, and be- 
lieve that she had deserted him. She remembered 
that though she had promised not to go to the prison, 





with the prisoner. At any other time she would 

have scorned such a subterfuge, but now her feel- 

ings were up in arms, and blinded her nice sense of 
honor to an implied promise. 

But, if she should write, how could she get the let- 

ter to him without its being seen? Even if she would 

trust it to any young friend, no visitors were allowed 

to speak to the convicts, and, if any one should at- 

tempt to toss a note in on the sly, ten to one the 

sharp-eyed officers would see it. No, she could not 

trust to such a mode. The providence of lovers 

favored her. 

September came, and the country was wild on the 
subject of politics, War meetings were held by both 

parties, who proposed to ease the country, and 

orators blew blasts loud and long to warn of the 
coming battle. At these meetings ladies were al- 
ways present, and among the most enthusiastic au- 
ditors, and, as Mr. Thatcher was interested in the 
coming election, his daughter frequently went. 

At one of these meetings, as Mr. Thatcher, with a 
party, came in late, and like privileged persons, 
made their way toward the front, the crowd respect- 
fally parting for them, Agnes felt her hand grasped, 
and a paper thrust into it. Turning with astonish- 
ment to see what it meant, and instinctively holding 
on to the paper, she saw a man whom she recollected 
as one of the prison watch. He was not looking at 
her, but seemed intent on pushing forward to obtain 
a place nearer the speakers. 

Her heart gave a quick throb as she hastily con- 
cealed the letter in her pocket, and followed her 
friends. The crowd surged about them, but she 
moved like one in adream. Gay friends nodded, 
and leaned to whisper greetings and comments, and 
she answered all; but ever with the consciousness 
that close to her heart lay the outpourings of a heart 
that loved her. Yes, at this moment she acknowl- 
edged that. Only love could break over her silence 
and absence, and dare address her. She acknowl- 
edged more; she felt that she loved him. That 
bound of the heart had not been pity, or surprise, or 
fear, but love! : 

The crowd broke out in acclamation as one of their 
favorite orators mounted the stand, and Agnes waved 
her handkerchief with the rest; but she did not see 
the idol of the hour. Before her mind rose the pic- 
ture of a dim and narrow cell, instead of this lotty 
and brilliant hall. In place of music and eloquent 
voices, she perceived silence, broken only by the 
clang of an iron door, or a word of stern command. 
And in the midst of that silence and gloom was one 
who was fitted for the higher walks of life, one who 
possessed beauty, talents, education, everything that 
wins and conquers in society. 

She looked about her on the men she knew. How 
many of them lived up to a high standard of honor? 
Some were gentlemen in the true sense of the word, 
but these were not the majority, nor those most in- 
tluential in public. There was many a one in whose 
lite she could see a blot darker than that which 
warked the fame of the lonely and despised convict, 
many a one, who, if tried by a higher standard of 
right, would deserve to exchange places with him. 
Even her own father— 

She shuddered, and her heart burned within her 
as these thoughts trooped through her mind. It 
seemed as though the tedious prating never would 
end. This talk of saving the country, how sickening 
it was! How unlovely were egotism and fanaticism 
when they wore the mask of patriotism! 

“‘ Isn’t Mr. Sawyer splendid, dear?” asked an en- 
thusiastic friend, as they went out. 

“*O, delightful!” responded Agnes, mockingly. 
“* Which one is he?” 

“ You provoking thing! You know as well asI do. 
He is the one who spoke first. Such a lovely beard! 
He sat next to Governor Bancroft.” 

‘¢ Governor Bancroft!” echoed Agnes, with awak- 
ened interest. ‘‘ Was he here?” 

‘1 wont talk to you!” pouted her friend, turning 
away. 

‘Mr. Adams,” Agnes said, to a gentleman at her 
side, ‘I want you to introduce me to Governor Ban- 
croft. I never spoke to a live governor in my life, 
and it’s shameful! Besides, I have a claim on this 
one. I made John Somers vote for him.” 

Noticing a peculiar expression in the face of the 
gentleman whom she addressed, she followed his 
glance, and met a pair of very smiling eyes bent upon 
her. The owner of the eyes was at Mr. Adams’s 
elbow, and he immediately spoke: 

“Pray, Mr. Adams, introduce me to a lady who is 
80 patriotic.” 

Agnes was too much accustomed to society to feel 
more than tarily di ted at being so 
caught, and while waiting for the crowd to get out, 
she improved her acquaintance with the chief 
magistrate. 

“‘T want to say something to you, sir,” she said, in 
@ pretty manner that hovered between bashfulness 
and confidence. ‘*‘ May I come to see you to-morrow 
at some time when you will be disengaged?” 

** On the contrary,” said the gentleman, gallantly, 

** may I come to see you at any hour you may please 
to name?” 

“Tf you will,” she said. 
nine o’clock till three.” 

**] will call at some time between ten and twelve,” 
the governor said, and with a smiling bow suffered 
himself to be taken possession of by various impatient 
patriots. 

At home at last! Once alone, Agnes tremblingly 
opened the letter, and read it with blinded eyes from 
which she every moment wiped the tears. 





“T shall be alone from 





she had not promised not to hold any communication 











misery and her desertion, and in that letter was 
poured out all bis love and despair. ‘Do not keep 
me in susp ,” he luded. ‘ Send me a line by 
the bearer of this, if it be only to tell me never to 
presume to address you again. I cannot bear this 
uncertainty. Think how long the time must seem 
to me when every second is leaden.” 

**] will never desert him!” she vowed, pacing her 
chamber floor with the letter in her hand. ‘ Though 
every one else forsake him and me, I will stand by 
him.” 








Governor Bancroft was a man of very dignified 
character and presence, and not very much given to 
calling on young ladies. Nevertheless, he called on 
Miss Thatcher. There had been something in her 
look and that pl d him, and, besides, he 
more than half suspected what the subject was on 
which she wished to speak to him. Men of the high- 
est position cannot help sometimes hearing small 
gossip, and his excellency certainly had heard it inti- 
mated that Miss Thatcher took an uncommon degree 
of interest in the young man who had robbed her fa- 
ther, and that Mr. Thatcher had expressed himself 
very roughly to her on the subject. 

Before cailing on the young lady, the governor 
went to the prison in the morning, and walked 
through the shops. 

* Point out young Upham to me,” he said, to the 
warden. 

He had expected to see a dissipated, haughty-look- 
ing young man who would be bitterly conscious of 
the notice of visitors, and who would do his work 
with ill-concealed disdain. He saw instead a delicate 
form and face expressive of feminine sensitiveness 
and purity. The face was perfectly white, and set in 
an expression of pain, and he seemed entirely uncon- 
scious of observation, bending over his work with an 
almost feverish diligence. 

* How does he behave?” asked the governor. 

* Perfectly well,” was the answer. ‘I really pity 
the poor fellow.” 

The gentleman went away in a thoughtful mood, 
and walked slowly down the pleasant, shady street, 
toward Mr. Thatcher’s elegant mansion. The elms 
showered their yellow leaves over him as he went, 
and the fresh September air blew his hair about. 
The contrast between the two places he visited was 
painful. There all was ease and luxury. The door 
opened noiselessly at his ring, and inside there was a 
glimpse of brightness, of mirrors and gilding, and cut 
glass, and carving. Soft carpets took the sound from 
his tread as he went in, and the parlor into which he 
was shown was one subdued glow of crimson, and 
pictures, and half-shaded sunshine. 

He started out of his reverie, for there in the door 
stood a fair girl with a face as pale as the one he had 
left behind him, but looking at him with asweet smil>. 

‘It was kind of you to come,” she said. “I am 
afraid you think me very bold.” He felt the little 
hand tremble as it touched his, and he knew that she 
was dreading to approach the subject in her mind. 

“TI could never call you bold,” he said, kindly. 
“ Besides, the object sometimes justifies zeal in 
action.” 

She blushed deeply, and looked at him with a 
questioning glance. 

“T have just come from the prison,” he said. “Am 
I right in supposing that the object of your solicitude 
is there?” 

* You are right, sir,” she said, immediately, her 
momentary embarrassment lost in deeper: feeling. 
‘* May I say what I want to say?” 

** Yes, my dear!” 

Mr. Bancroft was but forty years of age, and Miss 
Thatcher was twenty, but there was something so 

protecting and fatherly in his tenderness that she 
felt herself at ease at once. Seating herself beside 
him she told her whole story, confiding in him more 
than she ever had inanother. She did not even con- 
ceal from him the correspondence which she had had 
with the convict, but suppressed the last letter, since 
that would have brought the into troub! 
So that the governor was left to suppose that there 
had been no intercourse for weeks, and that there 
was no expectation of any. But for that mistake of 
his, he would have done very differently. 

He listened attentively, touched, admiring, and 
vexed, also. But he carefully concealed his vexation 

from her, not to check a confidence which he found 
at once so Deautiful in her, and so flattering to him. 

** Can you do anything for him?” she asked, anx- 
iously, looking up into his face when she had ended. 

What he could he promised her—to make no oppo- 
sition if any effort should be made for the prisoner’s 
pardon, and even to be satistied if only a small ma- 
jority of the council should favor the pardon. She 
knew that he was promising a good deal; but to her 
ardent feelings it seemed cold, and she had difficulty 
in hiding her disappointment. 

“‘ You know we servants of the people cannot follow 
our own feelings,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ We must take 
the opinions of our advisers.” 

She sighed, but said nothing. To her it seemed 
scarcely worth while to have power if one could not 
exercise it as one pleased. 

“ And now good-by, my fair petitioner!” he said, 
rising. ‘Be sure I should be far better pleased to 
say yes to any request of yours, than to give this 
taint encouragement.” 

She looked at him with grave earnestness, in a 
way peculiar to herself of answering by a look in- 
stead of by speech, not aware that she had not 
spoken. And when he went out the door, and she 
saw him walk with his slow, firm step down the 











The convict had forgotten everything but his 


avenue, she still looked after him. 











and mingled pain and delight, The man who bad 
brought the note was a trusty messenger, and being 
a gentleman in feeling, and far above his position, 
she had less hesitancy in confiding in him. Besides, 
he was a man of romantic feeling, enthusiastic in the 
prisoner’s behalf, and full of joy in his mission be- 
tween those lovers in distress. 

Six months of mingled hope and fear, and yet no 
sign of pardon. Poor Clarence drooped and faded. 
It seemed that he could not live long in such confine- 
ment, and the girl, despairing of other help, resolved 
to take matters into her own hands. Nor were her 
lover’s entreaties wanting to izduce her to do that 
which would put her in the best position to serve him. 
It was early spring again, and one dvy Miss Agnes 
Thatcher walked up the village street toward the 
prison. With her was a gentleman who had beena 
friend of the convict, a young lawyer who was per- 
mitted to visit bis friend occasionally. This was the 
first time Agnes had visited the prison since her fa- 
ther’s prohibition, and, true to her promise, she 
meant to go directly to him on her return and tell 
him what she had done. She was very pale as she 
went up the stairs through the offices, but her face 
wore a look of determination. She meant to see him 
again, unless she were kept out by actual force. 

“ Can we see Upham a minute?” asked her com- 
panion, of the officer in charge, and to her joy she 
saw that it was her friend and wcasenger. 

“ Certainly!” the man replied, without appearing 
to recognize Miss Thatcher, and p ded them to 
the cell door, standing near, as his duty was. 
Another man had seen the arrival of these two, 
and, coloring slightly,had followed them in behind one 
of the officers, and now stood just outside the large 
door looking at them. He saw the young lawyer say 
a word to the convict, saw a pale hand put out 
through the slide in the door, and the little hand of 
Agnes Thatcher put upto clasp it. Then the lawyer 
addressed a question to the prisoner. Instantly the 
watcher’s face blazed up witha violent color. Fling- 
ing the door wide he sprang into the prison, and 
catching the hand of Agnes Thatcher tore it trom the 
grasp that held it. 

‘Are you insane, girl?” he said, to her. Then, 
turning to the justice of the peace, who was making 











himself an impromptu clergyman, he cried, ‘‘ You 
are ascamp, sir! Leave the prison instantly! None 
but a villain would assist at such a mad sacrifice!” 

“Governor Bancroft,” said Agnes, calmly,as the 
two men slunk away, “you have conquered now, 
but you will not always.” 

** Child,” he said, looking at her with mingled an- 
ger and admiration, ‘some day you wi!l thank me 
for this. Come home now!” 

“I wish to go home alone,” she replied, haughtily. 
“ Not so,” he said. “I have something to say to 
you.” 

The girl’s pride and anger held out till she reached 
home; then, sinking into a chair, she burst intoa 
passion of tears. 

**T wouldn’t have done it if he had been helped in 
any other way,” she sobbed. “But he was dying 
there, and no one would say a word for him.” 

“T hadn’t forgotten him, Agnes,” said the gov- 
ernor, gently. ‘‘My business now is mainly on his 
account. I have talked with your father, and he is 
willing a pardon should be granted. That removes 
the principal obstacie. If he promises to leave the 
town immediately, a thing he will naturally desire to 
do, he can be free in a month.” 

““O, forgive me!” she cried, impulsively. “You 
are so good!” looking up with a smile shining 
through her tears. 

“ And now, Agnes,” he asked, gravely, “are you 
sorry I prevented the marriage?” 

“No,” she replied, in confusion. 

“Do you really wish to marry a man who would 
have accepted your hand when it would have been 
indelible disgrace to you?” 

She was silent. 

**T can understand how your pity, and a certain 
admiration for bim, might have excited your feel- 
ings,” he went on. “ Butdo you believe that you 
really love him, and wish to be his wife?” 

I do not know,” she answered, slowly. 

* Promise me one thing,” he urged. “I will do 
all I can to procure his pardon. But assure me that 
you will take no step further in this matter, and hold 
no communication with him without first telling me.” 

He looked at her, anxiously, as he made the re- 
quest; but his face cleared as she placed both her 
hands in his, and, looking up with a smile, said: 

*“T promise!” 

A month afterward Clarence Upham was pardoned 
out of prison, and leit immediately for California. 
He did not see nor hear from Miss Thatcher before 
he left. 

‘*Are you sorry for letting him go alone?” Mr. 
Bancroft asked, watching her fair face. 

** No,” she said, earnestly. “And I thank you, as 
you said I would. It was pity, and not love.” 

* How do you know it was not love?” he asked. 

*« Because I am glad to have been saved from him.” 

‘“‘Ifit had been I instead of him?” asked the gov- 
ernor, softly. 

She raised her eyes with a startled glance, then 
dropped them, while a crimson blush burned over 
her face. 

* Dear girl!” he said, tenderly. ‘ Will you refuse 
my petition?” 

Fancy the grand wedding when the governor of 
the State married one of the richest heiresses in it; 
fancy the fetes and the serenades, and the congratu- 
lations! Fancy, if you can, their happiness! 
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THE VIRGINIA } 


BY CLAUDIS: VINCENT COUR 


Will you ever forget our schooler 
Or the happy hours passed ther: 
All the double seats and the black 
The examples worked with care 
And the merry faces of the girls— 
What delight we all would feel, 
When we formed in two long row: 
And danced the Virginia reel. 


All the long forenoon were our tho: 
Tu parsing and rule of three, 

While the dark-robed sisters smiled 
At our firm persistency, 

And at noon, when the great bell » 
All the books were pushed away 

Then, the short prayer said, every . 
For the hour and a half of play. 


Sometimes little Floy, with her bi: 
Full of wonder and delight, 

Would take part with us in our m. 
Making a pleasing sight; 

When with partner tall, like yours 
She would skip along, then whe 
To her place; while two others me: 
As they danced the Virginia reel 


When, in years to come, we are o! 
Other friends our love may claim 
Yet the school-friends ne'er will fi 
Though we'll all ne’er meet aga! 
Though misfortunes dark may obs. . 
And our heart's o'erburdened fe. 
When we meet, for the sake of des. 
We'll dance the Virginia reel. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE VIRGINIA REEL. 


BY CLAUDI£ VINCENT COCRTNEY. 


Will you ever forget our school-room, Lou, 
Or the happy hours passed there, 

All the double seats and the blackboards long, 
The examples worked with care ? 

And the merry faces of the girls— 
What delight we all would feel, 

When we formed in two long rows apart, 
And danced the Virginia reel. 


All the long forenoon were our thoughts engrossed 
In parsing and rule of three, 

While the dark-robed sisters smiled, well pleased, 
At our firm persistency. 

And at noon, when the great bell sounded forth, 
All the books were pushed away, 

Then, the short prayer said, every eye grew bright, 
For the hour and a half of play. 


Sometimes little Floy, with her blue, blue eyes, 
Full of wonder and delight, 

Would take part with us in our merry games, 
Making a pleasing sight; 

When with partner tall, like yourself, dear Lou, 
She would skip along, then wheel 

To her place; while two others met and swung, 
As they danced the Virginia reel. 


When, in years to come, we are older grown, 
Other friends our love may claim; 

Yet the school-friends ne'er will forgotten be, 
Though we'll all ne’er meet again. 

Though misfortunes dark may obscure our way, 
And our heart's o’erburdened feel, 

When we meet, for the sake of dear old times, 
We'll dance the Virginia reel. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE ENVOY COMES BACK. 


ONE by one, or family after family, the guests at 
St. Pagans dropped off and went on their way. The 
day fullowing the picnic beheld the dispersal of the 
larger portion of the visitors who slept under the 
roof of the old abbey; and before twilight on the 
second day, the last lingerers had departed. The 
incident which had interrupted the harmony of the 
fete had left behind it a gloom and an awkwardness 
which all Lord Ulswater’s tact, all Lady Harriet’s 
stately condescension, backed by the cheery good- 
nature of Chirper and Macdirk, could not dispel. 

** He behaved very badly. I have no patience with 

him,” one starched old squiress had said to her glum 
daughters and her silent husband as the family car- 
riage rolled away along the down road: “the county 
ought not to countenance such conduct.” And in- 
deed there were very few voices uplifted in behalf of 
John and Flora. The ethics of the country are more 
severe than the laxer morality of London, and to win 
a jiancee trom her troth was held as little less crim- 
inal than to tamper with the affections of another 
man’s wife. Then, too, there were aggravating cir- 
cumstances in the case. In the first place, Morgan 
was so rich that he seemed in some sort a British 
Institution, like the Funds or the Bank of England. 
People relished the mention of the mouth-tilling 
sum-total of his enormous revenue, and gloated over 
the hypothesis of his being—Jews excepted—the 
richest commoner in the realm. Again, the unlucky 
scene had taken place at Lord Ulswater’s own house, 
and there were plenty of people ready to say and 
swear that the picnic had been planned for this 
especial purpose. But the worst of the damnatory 
features of the case, in the eyes of many who dis- 
cussed it, was the fact that Miss Hastings was the 
daughter of the Right Honorable Robert Dcummond 
Eliot Hastings, a member of the cabinet. This, toa 
majority of those who talked the matter over, made 
what bo been done to appear almost as a kind ofsacri- 
lege. V ewed in the mildest manner, it was regard- 
ed as an affront to her majesty’s ministry in the per- 
son of one of its most respectable ts. The 
old simple reverence for a lord has been decaying 
ever since George III. and the king's friends declared 
war against the Whig houses, and though titles are 
greedily sought for still, official power bears the bell 
over hereditary rank without it. The sympathies 
of the loudest talkers went with the placeman, and 
Lord Ulswater was considered to have committed an 
offence which it behoved society to punish. 
Chirper, Macdirk, Fitzgeorge, with Sir Harry and 
the rest of the dandies, were true to their salt, and 
backed their friend’s cause manfully. It was an ugly 
scrape, they admitted, and yet they were confident 
that matters would come right inthe end. They were 
willing to do anything in Carnac’s cause, they de- 
clared, short of calling on the Right Honorable 
Robert to convert that politician to their way of re- 
garding the affair. But if Ulswater cared to shoot or 
be shot by Morgan, supposing that young man’s 
homicidal mood to last, they were willing to risk a 
year in Newgate and the loss of commissions, ap- 
pointments, or deputy-lieutenancies, for the sake of 
sticking to their triend. Or if Lord Ulswater could 
persuade Miss Hastings to try a stolen marriage, 
Chirper was ready to hold the rope-ladder, and Lord 
Macdirk would not have refused, on a pinch, to drive 
the engine of the special train. 





his real friends left him with hearty handshakes and 
| offers of help, and he was left alone. What could 
Gunnesley Fitzgeorge or Sir Harry do for him in 
such a strait as that in which he found himself? A 
single female ally was worth all the banded Eleusin- 
ians in this instance. Such an ally he had secured 
in Lady Harriet, his aunt. It was late in the after- 
noon of the second day following the picnic, and only 
two or three loitering guests yet remained, people 
tvo insignificant to render it necessary that the mis- 
tress of the abbey should postp her mission to 
Shellton Manor in order to entertain them. That 
task Lord Ulswater had taken on himself; and it was 
with a sigh of relief that he placed the last family- 
party in one of the St. Pagans carriages, and saw 
the little milk-white cloud of chalk-dust that the 
whirling wheels aroused lessen and vanish on the 
down road. He did not go in again, but strolled out 
to the lodge-gate, passed it, and went on with a 
sauntering step towards a swelling mound, from 
which a still wider prospect of the green table-land 
could be obtained, and from the top of which he 
could catch the first glimpse of Lady Harriet’s re- 
turning equipage. He was eager, more eager than 
he cared to own even to himself, as to the return of 
his ambassadress and the probable result of her 
mission. She had set forth early, as soon after lunch- 
eon as the carriage could be ordered, and it was get- 
ting late. The red flush in the west, and the black 
and golden bars of cloud that spanned the crimson 
of the heavens, gave token of the coming night. The 
moment after, he had gained the summit of the 
mound, and shading his eyes with his hand, was 
gazing down through the nearly level rays of the sink- 
ing sun, watchful for the expected carriage a rustling 
of some boughs near him attracted his attention. 

Bare and bleak as the hillock might seem, with its 
toothsome grass short-cropped by the active sheep of 
the down pastures, there was one tuft or clump of 
hazel-bushes that rose above the level of the crisp 
turf; from this clump the rustling proceeded. In- 
stantly, Lord Ulswater’s memory, tenacious of minute 
matters as of great ones, brought him back to the 
days of his boyhood. The mound, he knew, was 
called Monkshill—why or wherefore, the tongues 
that could have told had been hushed long ago; but 
by the broken stones that had been found in the hol- 
low beneath, it was conjectured that a wayside chap- 
el, or small shrine, had once stood upon the rising- 
ground. Be that as it might, the few bushes that 
grew in a cluster a little below the summit, on the 
side most remote from the abbey, were the only 
shelter existing for miles of smooth green-sward. 
There was a hole or depression in the chalk, too, in 
the centre of the hazels, and here Lord Ulswater, 
then a younger brother, had no idea of succeeding 
to the titles and estates, had when a boy found a 
hare, a poor tired-out thing, with wet sides and reek- 
ing fur, that had crawled into the hole as a last 
attempt to escape the dreadful hounds, and so lay, 
panting and passive. 

John Carnac, as a boy, had been of the same tem- 
per that belonged to him still. He was not scrupu- 
lous, but neither was he wantonly cruel. To the 
very last, he would step aside to avoid harming an 
insect, he who had in him the iron indifference to 
bloodshed that goes far towards the composition of 
aconqueror. He had taken the hunted hare, dead- 
beat, and hardly able to look up at him, under his 
protection, just as some human suppliant may have 





in the orchard of the home-farm, half-a-dozen years 
and more. 

Now from among the bushes, cautiously parted by 
two strong hands, there protruded the bullet-head of 
Bendig» Bill. ‘ Hist! it’s me, my lord,” the gar- 
rotter said in a low voice that hardly rose above. a 
whisper. ‘I’ve been here these four hours, on the 
chance.” 

Most certainly Lord Ulswater’s meditations had 
been thousands of miles removed from Bendigo Bill 
and all connected with him. But he had those firm 
nerves without which a great man finds it difficult to 
convince others that he is great. There were times 
when even his inner strength gave way, as a steel 
sword, Toledo trusty, bends to pressure. But, how- 
ever, he turned smiling to face this thief, as if his 
daily practice had been to hold conversations with 
gentlemen whose lower limbs were ensconced in a 
shallow chalk-pit, and whose brawny shoulders, 

fustian-clad, and shock-heads, capped with brown 
cloth, edged, in spite of summer, with fur, rose up 
portentous among the clustering nut-boughs. 

“Four hours,” said Lord Ulswater, ‘make up a 
good dealof time. You area patient fellow. Sup- 

pose I had not come here? It was, I assure you, by 

the merest chance that I did so.” There was this 

peculiarity about the master of St. Pagans, that his 

manner of speaking to his social inferiors was quite 

his own; and it had the rarest of rare merits; it set 

at their ease those to whom he spoke. Few of us 

can say the same. There are few more painful spec- 

tacles than that of a member of the educated, well- 

to-do, kid-gloved class addressing an average speci- 

men of the “‘workingman.” For his very life, he 

cannot be natural. He is perhaps sincerely desirous 

to respect the feelings of his new acquaintance, and 

hence he leaves the old ‘ haw-haw ” manner to sons 

of rich sugar-bakers and stock-jobbers. But he can- 

not speak simply. He may have learned wisdom 

from the lips of Kingsley, professor and preacher, 

and in this case he is likely to be honestly afraid of 

the artisan, as of one mightier, and wiser, and holier 

than he, and to show it. Or, he may possibly be 





But the master of St. Pagans was not sorry when 











serious-minded, in which case he will address the 


been received under that of the stormy Demos of | 
Athens, and the creature had lived and grown tame | 








spoken and easy of manner as Lord Ulswater was. 


ha’ done,” answered the man. 


somehow.” 


he dryad peeping out from among the hazels. In 


owy line of many generations. 





and gold lace, with Mechlin cravat awry, and per 


a coup at picket, while his gaudy parrot screanis ur 


died in the gatehouse prison! 


how, on the vellum of the pedigree, of the Sir Joh 
in the wars. 


Pro animis oramur !” 


or to own an acre, was like the present lord in min 


trappings. 
At any rate, as Lord Ulswater stood looking on th 


would have made upon occasion, and he did h 


workingman in words of one and two syllables, 
speaking very slowly and distinctly, as to a little 
child; but in hardly any instance will he be plain- 


“If you hadn’t come, my lord, I know what I’d 
“Pve found out 
which your window is, and I’d have chucked up 
gravel, and whistled. I must have got speech of you 


“ Why?” asked the tall, strong, prosperous gentle- 
man, looking swilingly into the face of this strange 


picture gallery where ancestral portraits, not of War- 
dour street origin, abound, we may sometimes see 
the same face and form repeat itself along the shad- 
Alberic, in plate- 
armor, might be twin brother to Sir Henry there, in 
the buff coat laced with silver, and the white-plumed 
| helmet, just as when he rode to Worcester or Naseby 
| for Charles I. And Philip, the Mohock of the early 
Georgian reigns, as they have painted him in velvet 


wig disordered, sipping his chocolate, and practising 


care for, and his jewelled sword lies on the violin by 
his side, how clearly does he reproduce the baron 
who conquered at Bosworth, and the baronet who 


John, Lord Ulswater, was a handsome likeness of 
several of the better-looking of his race. There had 
; been a young Carnac once who never lived to wear 
| gold spurs, but was unhorsed and butchered in some 
obscure battle of the Regent Bedford’s wars against 
the French. This lad’s comely, smooth face, looking 
out from under the raised visor of his steel basenet, 
was one of the ornaments of the collection of family 
pictures at St. Pagans. It was sinzularly like that 
of John Carnac. The same oval shape of the face, 
the same bloom on the cheek, the same falcon-glance 
in the bold blue eyes, the same golden sheen upon 
the hair, an almost feminine beauty united with 
virile strength and decision of character. The origi- 
nal of the portrait—a poor daub, the work, it is like- 
ly, of some wandering Italian painter-friar—was not 
one of the celebrities of the house. It was not quite 
certain whether he was Rowland, third son, or an- 
other son, whose name had become obliterated, some- 


of the day, both of which younger scions of the 
House of Carnac were pithily recorded to have “ died 
It might have 
been a curious speculation as to whether this poor 
cadet, who never lived to be knighted, or to marry, 


as well as in body, and whether it was an ambitious 
and a fiery soul like that of his ten-times-removed 
great-nephew that the French boor's knife let out 
when young Carnac, lying helpless on the ground, 
was murdered fur the sake of his harness and horse- 


garrotter, the man’s sluggish imagination dimly con- 
ceived what a soldier, prize-fighter, or trooper of the 
New South Wales police, his aristocratic patron 





‘My poor fellow,” said the master of St. Pagans, 
“T thank you for your evident good will. Iam not 
80 foolish as to turn my back on a friend, however 
oddly I mav have picked him up. But what on . 
earth has brought you here, my man, since I take it 
for granted you have come on business?” 

Bendigo Bill went on plucking at the fur cap. 
“That’s just it, my lord, Business it is, There’s 
them in Shellton wishes no good to you, in the first 
place.” 

Lord Ulswater instantly thought of the Right Hon- 
@ | orable Robert, »t Shellton Manor, and William Mor- 
gan Esq., M. P., fur Oakshire, at the Regent Hotel, 
neither of whom had any particular reason to be fond 
of him, jast then, But it was abeurd to suppose that 
the garrotter’s errand could relate to cabinet minis- 
ters and members of parliament. 

“The tag of the thing, tome,” pursued Bendigo 
Bill, viciously maltreating the cap, “‘ was, that it did 
seem so infernal mean for a cove to go and split upon 
his own father. It aint”—went on the ex-convict, 
i- | with the air of a moralist laying down just principles 
—‘it aint that my father comes to much in a general 
n- | way, but a dad’s a dad, and you can’t pick and choose 
for yourself. Before I go any further, my lord, will 
you be so good as promise not to hurt the old chap?” 

“Am I to understand,” said Lord Ulswater, “ that 
your father lives in Shellton, and that, for some 
reason which I am not aware of, he has a dislike to 
me?” 

Bendigo Bill’s scarred and battered countenance 
was eloquent with perplexity, but he did not speak, 
and Lord Ulswater, after waiting a moment to give 
him tiwe to answer the last remark, resumed the 
conversation. ‘‘I gather from your looks, Mr. Wil- 
liam,” he said, in very much the tone he would have 
employed towards Chirper or some other intimate 
friend, ‘‘ that my guess is wide of the mark, and that 
I have not been so unfortunate as to make your 
parent into an enemy of mine. Still your warning 
has a meaning, naturally. Is that crib—I believe I 
use the correct expression”—added Lord Ulswater, 
with a nod in the direction of the abbey, to indicate 
of what especial dwelling he spoke—“is that crib to 
be cracked? or am I to consider that my watch and 
purse, and not my plate-chest, are the objects of 
some one’s designs?”’ ah 
nj} The garrotter surveyed Lord Ulswater with much 
the same sort of stare as that with which a bull, 
separated from the drove, and uncertain of his way, 
frequently regards a man. He could just make out 
that his noble patron was laughing at him, and tis 
was of itself enough to rouse the anger which all «ull 
d | folks, good or bad, feel when they are treated with 
levity. But the instinct of sullenness was subdued 
in him by the instinct of loyalty to the man who bad 
conquered him, and spared him, and tamed him, and 
after a short pause he spoke again, with his eyes on 
the ground. 

“ There’s deeper games than that, my lord,” said 
e | Bendigo Bill; “and I do ask you to believe me when 
I say the truth. Nobody wants to make white soup 
of the spoons at St. Pagans, and it isn’t an old crip- 
ple like my dad that’s going to put the hug upon 





have occasioned him no twinge of compunction. 


his dull nature. 


its master. 
water, who smiled for the second time. 


waited for the reply. ; 


compelled attention. 


place, your lordship was pleased to say, that day in 
the lane, you’d took asort of fancy to me. Well, I 


if you’d let me serve you, my lord, I’d do it true, and 


you bid me. There! I aint given to patter much, 
but what I say I mean, and there aint another living 
man I’d say it to, except you.” 

Words would fail to do justice to the peculiarly 
painful, ung’ and reluctant way in which this 
speech was delivered. It is sufficiently distressing to 
watch an ordinary, rate-paying, reputable Briton 
returning thanks for some health-drinking at a pub- 
lic dinner. But, compared with Bendigo Rill, alder- 
men are glib, and county members eloquent; and 
yet the ruffian spoke from his heart, and Lord Uls- 
water knew that it was so, 








to him, as some big brute of a fighting man-at-arms 
might have done to Richard the lion-hearted. Ben- 
digo Bill had a capacity for hero worship that would 
have satisfied Mr. Carlyle himself, but his liability to 
| impressions of this kind was strictly limited. To 
have throttled an asthmatic laureate, or broken the 
bones of a feeble-bodied astronomer-royal, would 


But this wretch, to whom learning, and science, 
and literature were meaningless words, and who 
hardly knew that vice was vicious, or religion holy, 
could thoroughly appreciate physical advantages. 
Those which belonged in so eminent a degree to Lord 
Ulswater had exercised a singular fascination over 
So now, as he thrust his head so 
cautiously out of the leafy screen of the hazel branch- 
es, he wriggled and ducked, and twisted himself to 
and fro, in a manner that presented a ludicrous re- 
semblance of an ugly rough-coated dog fawning upon 
The fancy suggested itself to Lord Uls- 
“ What 
have you, then, to tell me, Mr. Huller?” he said, and 


That reply, however, was slow in coming. Ben- 
digo Bill hesitated, fidgeted in his place of conceal- 
ment, and, taking off his fur-edged cap, passed his 
thick fingers through his bristly hair. When he did 
speak, it was with an earnestness that, as it were, 
Tell you what it is,” said the 
man, plucking away, as the words dropped slowly 
from his lips, little pinches of fur from the trimming 
of his cap, as if his restless hands must be employed 
—T’ll tell you as downright truth as ever come out 
in one of their adjective courts, down yonder. First 


took a fancy into my own head, and that’s this, that 


stick to you like your dog might, and come and go as 


your lordship; besides, I’d have cut such a job as that 
uncommon short. But if you don’t have a care, my 
lord, you’ll be in Queer street very soon, and that's 
all about it.” At thismoment Lord Ulswater’s quick 
eye discovered the carriage, very far off on the down 
road, a mere dark speck in the distance. It was 
coming on at a brisk pace. The dark speck grew 
larger and larger. 

“What do you mean?” asked the owner of St. 
Pagans; and this time there was some sternness in 
his voice. 2 

Bendigo Bill hesitated to speak. 

“You will oblige me by an answer!” said Lord 
Ulswater, in the tone of one who would permit of no 
trifling with. his wishes. Nearer and nearer the car- 
riage came; the distant sound of wheels and horses’ 
feet came faintly to the ear. 

“There’s a chap in Shellton,” the ex-convict 
began, with evident reluctance to tell his tale in this 
fashion, “ that has had dealings with your lordship. 
He boasts he’ll very soon have you under his thumb.” 
** Who is he?” asked Lord Ulswater, with no ap- 
parent astonishment, his eye always fixed gn the 
approaching equipage. 

Bendigo Bill looked up. ‘“ Will you promise, come 
what will, to do the old man no hurt?” 

‘Meaning your respectable papa?” rejoined Lord 
Ulswater, in the old careless tone of good-humored 
indifference: ‘‘make yourself easy on that score, 
my friend. Your filial feelings do you very great 
credit. Ishall do nothing to the old gentleman’s 
detriment. Whose thumb is it beneath which I am 
to tind myself, if you will do me the favor to tell 
me?” 

“Dr. Marsh is his name,” growled the ruffian, 
whom the sound of the approaching wheels rendered 
very uneasy; “but it’s along story, I ought not to 
be seen here, talking to you, my lord.” 

This was undoubtedly true. The St. Pagans car- 
riage was «(lrawing nearer every moment, and no 
doubt the servants must already have caught sight 
of Lord Ulswater’s tall form standing pi ly 
on the western side of the mound, although Ben- 
digo Bill was yet concealed by his green tent of |, 
boughs. 

“Among the ruins! as soon as it is quite dark. 
You know the ruins well, I suppose, asa Shellton man 
horn? Well, then, be at the door of the guest-house 
in two hours’ time. Do not fail me!” said Lord Uls- 
water, hurriedly, and he turned away and descended 
the hill with a quick step, reaching the house in time 
to receive Lady Harriet as she alighted, pale and 
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weary, from the carriage. ‘‘ Good news, dear aunt?” 
he said, inquiringly, and with an eagerness that he 
did not care to hide. Lady Harriet looked harassed 
and worn, and years older than when she had started 
that day for the manor. “I have done for you, 
nephew, what I never thought to do, and borne for 
your sake what I never thought to endure; but you 
are my sister’s son, dear, and I do not grudge it. 
Let me sit down here, in the tapestry room, where 
poor Reginald died, and I will tell you all.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


“You are to see her to-morrow, my dear—to see 
her to-morrow! I am so glad, for your sake!” It 
was thus, with many tears, that kind old Lady Har- 
riet had spoken, crying on her nephew’s shoulder, 
and with all the ice of her stately coldness thawed 
for the time being. Good creatures of Lady Harriet’s 
temperament always become actually grateful to 
those whom they have served, especially if their kind 
offices have cost them pain, and toil, and self-sacri- 
fice. It was for this reason that the late lord had 
been so dear to the aged relative who had watched 
over his sickly infancy and melancholy manhood, and 
who had lived to close his eyes when he sank to sleep 
like a tired child. 

It is certain that in those early days, when the 
brothers were boys together, Lady Harriet had been 
almost jealous of John’s superiority to the feeble heir 
of,the House of Ulswater. She was nettled by hear- 
ing his praises sounded by young and old, and pro- 
voked by the comparisons that were too often drawn 
between the brilliant cadet, king of all hearts, and 
the weakly, morbidly sensitive elder brother, to 
whom the law of primogeniture gave the wealth and 
honors of the family. John, too, poor as he was in 
fortune, was rich in high health and spirits; one of 
those strong, buoyant souls that seem to soar above 
our pity, and which it is scarcely possible to imagine 
otherwise than self-reliant and prosperous. But now 
Reginald was dead, and the sole-surviving nephew 
was in trouble, and under a cloud of anxiety and 
doubt, and the old aunt’s heart warmed towards 
him, as it was in her nature. For his sake she had 
made a great holocaust of her pet foible, pride, and 
had swallowed the bitter pill of enduring contumely 
without resenting it. She had to give an account of 
her mission; but before she had got beyond the bar- 
est and most formal exordium, the sight of her neph- 
ew’s anxious face overthrew her resolve, and she 
hastened, like a true woman, to reveal the climax of 
her story before the tale was told. 

It appeared that Lady Harriet Ashe, on arriving 
at Shellton Manor, was very ill-received. Mrs. Has- 
tings could hardly, under any provocation, have been 
otherwise than polite; but the politeness of a Bel- 
gravian matron’ is quite consistent with the most 
freezing coldness or the most malignant hostility. 
To watch two well-bred women of the world at con- 
versational sword-and-dagger play, dealing each 
other a succession of spiteful little stabs with smiling 
composure, and delighting in the wounds that they 
inflict, is an edifying spectacle, much more so than to 
see Mrs. Rourke, in vulgar rage, tear off Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cap, or tie up @ stone inastocking to do 
battle with Mrs. Flanagan. 

But poor Lady Harriet’s errand was not a fighting 
one: she had come to sound a parley and display 
the white flag, and conclude the best terms obtain- 
able, and her furmer friend was as furious as a hurt 
tigress. Indeed, it must be confessed that Mrs. Has- 
tings had much to vex her. No one likes to havea 
project destroyed; no one is easily consoled for the 
overthrow of what it has cost labor and thought to 
construct A child is no better pleased when some 
facetious grown up friend blows down his many- 
storied house of cards, just as the roof is on, than is a 
spider whose fly-ensnaring net is demolished by the 
housemaid’s broom. 

Was it reasonable to expect anything but malice 
and hatred from that Mayfair Arachne, wife of the 
Right Honorable Robert, whose neat web had been 
broken just when the biggest of big flies, with double 
gilt wings and damasked armor, had been so satis- 
factorily secured between the glutinous mcshes! No 
temper—not Griselda’s, for she had no daughters to 
marry to rich men—could bs expected to endure 
such a trial without turning acid. Mrs. Hastings 
was in her tartest mood. 

There were so many items in the account of this 
poor lady’s vexations, the guests had very wisely 
taken themselves off, foreseeing storms and shadow 
where bright social sunshine had prevailed. It was 
quite a curious coincidence, the need for Crashaw of 
the Blues to rejoin what he called his ‘‘ wegiment,” 
albeit the rogue knew that he had twu months’ leave 
unexpended, on the very same day that dear Dora 
Warburton was compelled to start for the shores of 
the Bristol Channel, there to nurse her adored grand- 
papa through his rheumatic attack, Young War- 
burton, a moral padlock on his lips, had gone off as 
escort to his sister; and the other visitors had also 
adjourned to their regiments and their grandfathers, 
in various shapes, from an imperative lawyer, who 
would see young Graceless at his office, willy-nilly, 
before eminent counsel should leave town for the 
Alpine Glaciers, down to the arrival at far-off homes 
of married sisters long in India, and whom it was 
incumbent to greet as early as steam-power could 
render the meeting practicable. 

Rats run from a falling house. Mrs. Hastings 
knew that as well as she knew that two and two 


St. Pagans; but being rats of good-breeding, they 
bade farewell in the politest manner, and affected to 
be utterly unaware that the roof-tree was rotten or 
the walls tottering. And in the case of the Right 
Honorable Robert’s Elizabethan abode, there really 
was no reason to apprehend disaster. But family 
jars are not pleasant ceremonies whereat, a8 the 
French style it, to assist. Scoldings sometimes fall 
upon innocent ears, and the stranger may share 
in the bickerings of the now discordant domestic 
circle. 

Then the Right Honorable Robert, when things 
did not go smoothly, was a trying husband to live 
with. His gout, his impatience of opposition, his 
strong sense of his own dignity, combined to goad 
him into a sort of chronic rage that lasted a long 
time. And there was the great disappointment 
itself, and the handle given for ill-natured gossip, 
and the unendurable derision, and mock-pity, and 
genuine exultation, of rival matrons, distanced in the 
race for the great Morgan stakes on the course mat- 
rimonial. Flora had won those stakes so well, with- 
out any undue jockeying of beaten competitors, with- 
out a suspicion of trickery, and had done infinite 
credit to her trainer and proprietrix. And now, 
was it not heart-breaking to see the whole victory 
spoiled by this wretched break-down at the finish! 

There was Flora on her hands, tearful, sorry to 
offend, but not penitent; firing up, on the contrary, 
in defence of her lover, of that trebly odious Uls- 
water, whom Mrs. Hastings could have strangled 
with pleasure. There was William Morgan, desper- 
ate, savage, miserable to the limits, almost, of misery, 
reproaching her for not keeping better watch over 
his fature wife. There was Ruth, piteous and sor- 
row-stricken, faithfully laboring to console her 
brother, who cared so little for her. There were the 
servants, the neighbors, the people who knew very 
well what was amiss, but before whom it was neces- 
sary to keep up a show of calm indifference. All this 
was hard to bear. 

Then, when things are at their worst, arrives good 
Lady Harriet, intruding herself into the lions’ den, 
and only too conscious how the white fangs gnashed, 
and the sharp talons were unsheathed, and the hol- 
low roar of menace resounded within. It wasaterri- 
ble visit. Women have the dubious advantage over 
men that they can talk and talk, and add the curse 
of Kehema to the curse of Ernulphus, and say shock- 
ing things to another (in elegant periphrasis, of 
course), without stirring from the sofa on which 
they sit. Two men, no matter what their rank— 
cardinals, princes, shoe-blacks—would fly at each 
other’s throats before half the altercation could be 
got through that a brace of disputants of the gentler 
sex can wage to the bitter end, masks on to the last, 
and social varnish unbroken. 

But Lady Harriet did not fight. ‘Strike, but 
hear,” was the pith of what she had tosay. Sbhedrop- 
ped her weapons at the other Amazon’s feet, so to 
speak, and bared her bosom to the sword-point, and 
let the grinding steel have its will of her defe I 


humble, he might call, and be permitted to make 
his proposals in form, and every prospect of becoming 
son-in-law to the Right Honorable Robert. It wes a 
pis aller, because Morgan was so rich. But it was 
wiser than allowing Miss Hastings to wear the wil- 
low during another year or so of blighted hopes and 
public commiseration. 

“In short, Lady Harriet, we must do as others 
have done: we must make the best of a bad busi- 
ness,” Mrs. Hastings had said, towards the close of 
the negotiations. Poor grim Lady Harriet had 
winced as she assented to this. Wenone of us like 
to have what old ladies call our belongings vilified 
or lightly held. And the besetting sin of Lord Uls- 
water’s ambassadress was pride. She was very 
proud—proud of her own race—proud of that to which 
her sister had allied herself by marriage—proud, too, 
of the precedence and privilege of the titled class to 
which she appertained. She had all the old ideas 
about the suddenly enriched, auriferous mushrooms 
whose elevation jarred with her antique theories of 
the fitness of things. Never had she been one of 
those who bow the knee to the golden calf, incarnate 
in the person of the young Croesus of Cramlingham. 
But now she was obliged to bend her head, and 
swallow her indignation as best she might, while she 
heard her hostess deplore the cruel fate that would 
make Flora a poor peeress instead of the bride of 
Fortunatus Morgan. 

The former friends parted with a cold kiss, and 
some semblance of their old friendship, which had 
been severely cracked, if not shattered by late events. 
Probably they could never be quite on the same 
terms as before. Lady Harriet’s ears were tingling 
still with some of the speeches that she had been 
forced to hear, and there were venomed darts in her 
old breast that rankled yet, and would rankle till 
time should cure the smart. Mrs. Hastings was pol- 
itic, but not cordial in her share of the reconciliation 
that had been patched up between the two families. 
No angler, after hooking a noble silvery salmon of 
weight unprecedented, after struggling and giving 
line, and being dragged over sharp rocks and 
through pools, finds it easy to accept the excuses of 
the clumsy gillie who fails in gaffing the fish, but 
breaks the line instead, and sets the plunging pris- 
oner free. 

But an arrangement was entered into. A message, 
it had been settled, was to be sent to St. Pagans in 
case no reconciliation should ensue between those 
whose betrothal had been thus violently brought to 
an end. And if so, Lord Ulswater would be wel- 
come! Well might the kind old aunt say, as she sank 
weary and trembling,upon aseat in the tapestry room, 
that she had done much forher nephew. So she had. 
She had made the sacrifice of her own pride, at the 
cost of a wrench to her heart-strings. John, Baron 
Ulswater, heard her story with great satisfaction, 
thanked her in appropriate language, and was pleas- 
ed and grateful. 

Some two hours afterwards, when Lady Harriet, 





flesh. She did not irritate Mrs. Hastings by any 
ill-judged def of her phew. The criminal, 
metaphorically, came in a white shirt, with bare 
feet and dangling halter, to crave mercy. 

This almost unprecedented meekness did not go 
without its reward. After a protracted interview, 
intersected by short absences, during which Mrs. 
Hastings went to consult with her husband, or to 
speak to Flora, now relegated to solitary confine- 
ment in her own rooms, a sort of capitulation was 
agreed to. The high-contracting parties to this 
treaty looked at the case from widely different points 
of view, but the conclusion to which they came was 
not unreasonable in itself. Mr. Morgan, as Flora’s 
mother said, was willing, still, to keep his word. He 
would overlook what had occurred, and would 
marry Miss Hastings, though in that latter case his 
previous plans must be greatly modified. If Flora 
would agree, he would marry her, give up his new- 
fledged M. P.-ship for Oakshire, and go abroad for 
some years. A greater proof of being sincerely in 
earnest as to his love for the girl he hoped to make 
his wife could hardly be given. 

But, as Mrs. Hastings said, sighing, Flora was 
obstinate. She held out against browbeating and 
advice. Nothing could move her. Very sorry she 
protessed herself for the heart-wound to William 
Morgan, and for the tickleness of her conduct, to all 
appearance. “But you know, mamma, I never 
loved him,” she said. That position was inexpug- 
nable. Much good talk, many tears, and the Right 
Honorable Robert’s influence, had been found 
inadequate to the task ot converting this little her- 
etic. It had not been found very easy to induce 
her to grant the discarded suitor a personal inter- 
view. ‘‘Why should I see him, poor fellow? we 
are both of us wretched enough as it is,” the girl 
had replied to her mother’s entreaties; but she had 
yielded at last, and on this meeting everything hinged. 

Mrs. Hastings had a considerable faith in the 
malfeability of her own sex, for good or for evil, 
when, as the old song says, “the tear is in the eye.” 
But if the worst should come to the worst, it would 
be silly to throw the helve after the hatchet. Wil- 
liam Morgan was to speak with Miss Hastings on the 
following morning. If that interview should end in 
a reintegration of love, or, more correctly, of that 
sober-colored variety of affection which some consider 
suitable for domestic wear and tear, all would be 
well, and Arachne would darn her web and keep her 
fly. gold-winged, lustrous. 

But if, as seemed only too probable, the willful 
damsel should let the great prize go, why, then, if 








make four. They fled from Shelton Manor as from 


Lord Ulswater chose to be properly contrite and 


exhausted with the day’s toil, had bidden her neph- 

ew a good-night, Lord Ulswater glanced up at the 

darkling sky. ‘I must see my bandog. ‘The human 

brute is waiting for me!” he said, and left the room. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


drs. Caudle’s Curtain Peetures. 


LECTURE No. X. 


ON MR. CAUDLE’S SHIRT- BUTTONS. 





“WELL, Mr. Caudle, I hope you’re in a little better 
temper than you were this morning! There—you 
needn’t begin to whistle: people don’t come to bed to 
whistle. But it’s like you. I can’t speak, that you 
don’t try to insult me. Once, I used to say you were 
the best creature living: now, you get quite a fiend. 
Do let you rest? No, I wont let you rest. It’s the 
only time I have to talk to you, and you shall hear 
me. I’m put upon all day long: its very hard if I 
can’t speak a word at night: besides, it isn’t often I 
open my mouth, goodness knows! 

* Because once in your lifetime your shirt needed a 
button you must almost swear the roof off the house! 

You didn’t swear? Ha, Mr. Caudle! you don’t know 
what you do when you’re in a passion. You were not 
in @ passion? Weren’t you? Well, then, I don’t 
know what a passion is—and I think I ought by this 
time. I’ve lived long enough with you, Mr. Caudle, 
to know that. 

“It’s a pity you haven’t something worse to com- 
plain of than a button off your shirt. If you’d some 
wives, you would, I know. I’m sure I’m never with- 
out a needie-and-thread in my hand. What with 
you and the children, I’m made a perfect slave of. 
And what’s my thanks? Why, if once in your lifea 
button’s off your shirt—what do you cry ‘ 0’ at?—I 
say once, Mr. Caudle; or twice, or three times, at 
most. I’m sure, Caudle, no man’s buttons in the 
world are better looked after than yours. I only 
wish I had kept the shirts you had when you were 
first married! I should like to know where were 
your buttons then? 

“Yes, it is worth talking of! But that’s how you 
always try to put me down. You fly into a rage, and 
then if I only try to speak you wont hear me. 
That’s how you men always will have all the talk to 
yourselves: a poor woman isn’t allowed to get a word 
in. 

“A nice notion you have of a wife, to suppose 
she’s nothing to think of but her husband's buttons. 
A pretty notion, indeed, you have of marriage. Ha! 





if poor women only knew what they had to go 


! through! What with buttons, and one thing and 
| another! They’d never tie themselves up—no, not to 
the best man in the world, I’m sure. What would 
they do, Mr. Caudle? Why, do much better without 
you, I’m certain. 

“And it’s my belief, after all, that the button 
wasn’t off the shirt; it’s my belief that you pulled it 
off, that you might have something to talk about. 
O, you’re aggravating enough when you like, for any- 
thing! All I know is, it’s very odd that the buttons 
should be off the shirt; for I’m sure no woman’s a 
greater slave to her husband’s buttons than I am. 
I only say it’s very odd. 

** However, there’s one comfort; it can’t last long. 
I’m worn to death with your temper, and shan’t 
trouble you a great while. Ha, you may laugh! 
And I dare say you would laugh! I’ve no doubt of 
it! That’s your love—that’s your feeling! I know 
that I’m sinking every day, though I say nothing 
about it. And when I’m gone, we shall see how 
your second wife will look after your buttons. You'll 
find out the difference, then. Yes, Caudle, you'll 
think of me, then: for then, I hope, you’il never have 
a blessed button to your back. 

“No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle; 
nobody ever called me that,but you. What do you say? 
Nobody ever knew so much about me? That’s nothing 
at all todo with it. Ha! I wouldn’t have youraggra- 
vating temper, Caudle, for mines of gold. It’s a nice 
thing I’m not as worrying 28 you are—or anice house 
there’d be between us. [ only wish you’d had a 
wife that would have talked to you! Then you'd 
have known the difference. But you impose upon 
me, because, like a poor fool, I say nothing. I should 
be ashamed of myself, Caudle. 

“And a pretty example you set as @ father! You'll 
make your boys as bad as yourself. Talking as you 
did all breakfast-time about your buttons! And of 
a Sunday morning too! And you call yourself a 
Christian! I should like to know what your boys 
will say of you when they grow up? Andaall about 
a paltry button off one of your wristbands! A decent 
man wouldn’t have mentioned it. Why wont [hold 
my tongue? Because I wont hold mytongue. I’m 
to have my peace of mind destroyed—I’m to be wor- 
ried into my grave for a miserable shirt-button, anid 
I’m to hold my tongue! O! but that’s just like you 
men! 

“ But I know what I’ll do for the future. Everv 
button you have may drop off, and I wont so much 
as puta thread to’em. And 1 should like to know 
what you'll do then? O, you must get somebody else 
to sew ’em, must you? That’s a pretty threat for 
a husband to hold out to a wife! And to such a 
wife as I’ve been, too: such a negro-slave to your 
buttons, as I must say! Somebody else to sew ’em, 
eh? No, Caudle, no: not while I’m alive! When 
I’m dead—and with what I have to bear there’s no 
knowing how soon that may be—when I’m dead, I 
say—O! what a brute you must be to snore so! 

* You're not snoring? Ha! that’s what you always 
say; but that’s nothing to do with it. You must get 
somebody else to sew ’em, must you? I shouldn’t 
wonder. O no! I should be surprised at nothing, 
now! Nothing atall! It’s what people have always 
told me it would come to—and now the buttons have 
opened my eyes! But the whole world shall know 
of your cruelty, Mr. Caudle. After the wife I’ve 
been to you. Somebody else, indeed, to sew your 
buttons! I’m no .onger to be mistress in my own 
house! Ha, Caudle! I wouldn’t have upon my 
conscience what you have, f- the world! I wouldin’t 
treat anybody as you treat—no, I’m not mad. It’s 
vou, Mr. Caudle, who are mad, or bad—and that’s 
worse! I can’t even so much as speak of a shirt-but- 
ton, but that I’m threatened to be made nobody of in 
myown house! Caudie, you’vea heart like a hearth- 
stone, you have! To threaten me, and only because 
a button—a button—” 

“T was conscious of no more than this,” says 
Caudle; ‘for here Nature relieved me with a sweet, 
deep sleep.” 





GREAT TOBACCO FACTORY OF SPAIN. 

A sejourner at Seville writes: “'The change from 
the fairy scene in and around the Alcazar to the 
tobacco factory is like nothing on this planet. Put 
your band into a pitcher of hot water and quicklv 
plunge it into another of cold, and the change will 
not be a whit more strange than to pass from the 
beautiful Alcazar to the presence of five thousand 
young girls, all in one room, and Sevilleians, too, in 
the factory. They are all old gh to be mischiev 
ous and ‘put onairs.? Their fingers move rapidly 
and their tongues a little faster. Both consume ten 
th dp ds of tob per day; but you must 
not suppose that they use tobacco in any shape. No; 
but they must talk, and talk thev do with a rapidity 
that is amazing. I have often heard that a woman’s 
weapon is her tongue, and that the sex were notori- 
ous for using it; but, like many other unkind state- 
ments against Héaven’s best, last gift to man, I 
doubted it until I peeped into the Fabrico de Tobacos 
of Seville. What may be the weight of mischief man- 
ufactured each day along with the cigars I don’t 
know, but I feel safe in stating that it is at least 
equal with the tobacco. This factory was erected in 
1750, is 660 feet long by 525 wide, and is surrounded 
byamole. It is the principal factory in the king- 
dom, as every one uses tobacco in some shape in An- 
dalusia, not excepting the ladies, but it is when they 
are on the shady side of forty that they puif and engi- 
tate. Snuff, cigars, and cigarettes are all manufac- 
tured here. The best workers earn about forty cents 
a day; the poorest about balf that amount.” 
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IN THE CABIN. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 

Across the cabin window, white as a sheeted 
The spray comes flying inland upon the lonos« 
| Across the cabin window the night-wind | 

mocks 
To the thunder of the breakers against the ray 
Across the cabin window the fog rolls faint ar 
And the white face of the young moon pe 

fully in, 


The fisher's wife sits lonely, with her baby on 

A tear beneath her eyelid, her heart upon the 

Beyond the beetling headland, beyond the fro! 

Her heart upon the salt sea, five dreary leaguc 

She hears its green waves wrangling along t 
beach: 

She hears far out to leeward the sea-bird 
screech. 

The cruel tides creep up, the crue! winds swee 

And hard they beat and buffet the drowsy littl 

She sees the beacon flaring across the waters | 

Where idly rock the fishing-boats below the wi 
pier; 

But the good-man cometh not—where can the 


That the little wife sits lonely, with her baby or 





What hand is knocking, knocking, upon the ca 
What darksome scadow lengthens athwart 

floor? 

‘Tis but the curtain flapping, the wild wind so! 
Make haste to trim the candle and set the fire | 
For the cabin rafters tremble—they tremble 
creak, 

And a silent tear is streaking the pallor of her 

O cand#, shine your brightest, and guide him o 
To the pale wife sitting lonely, with his baby on 


Above the barren headland slow wears the nig 
The moon dips faint and dying beyond the frot! 
Still flaps and swings the curtain, white asad 
shroud, 

But the tide goes stealing out, like a wild beast 
and cowed, 

Put out thy lovelit beacon, O little, patient wif 
Far toward the chilly eastward a new day wak 
And with paler face than thine, on yonder low 
The dead, drowned man is lying who will kiss 
ermore! F 
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A DETECTIVE’S STOK 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


“Yes sir, as you say, a detective’s life 
danger, and often accompanied with somet 
unlike romance. Perhaps you would like ¢ 
short narration of one of my experiences 
work?” 
“Certainly,” said I, “that was the poin 
coming at.’’ 
“ Well, sir, you must excuse me if I see 
back too far in my history, and tell you how | 
a detective, before I narrate any of my ad 
assuch. My father, sir, was a country sq 
England, in comfortable circumstances. At 
age I was sent to school, and all along up, gt 
was taken with my education. When suitabl 
I entered college, with the bar as my final dest 
Not liking the close confinement and applic 
study, I left the college in less thana year, de 
ed to enter upon some employment better f 
my naturally venturesome disposition. Ni 
too long, sir, afver trying several occupations, 
ly settled down as a detective,on the Fren 
of the Channel, which profession | have now { 
for nearly twenty years. The occurrence I wi 
to narrate, took place in the year 1849, whe 
been in the work only about two years. Al 
quite young at the time, my superiors place 
siderable confidence in me, because I had tak: 
with so much earnestness, and had alrea 
tinguished myself in several minor cases th 
been given over to me. This was probably the 
that I was summoned to headquarters one n 
in March, 1849, ‘on important business.’ On 
ing the room of the prefect, | was made acq 
with the fact that a mu had been comm 
@ certain street on the outskirts of Paris, and 
was to investigate the matter, and, if possible 
out the criminal. Only the bare fact, with no. 
save the street and ber, was hinics 
me; but I was expected to ascertain the r 
reached the place designated as s00n as possib 
fuund, of course, much excitement prevailin, 
was one of the most quiet neighborhoods in th 
city of Paris. 
“The occupant of the house, which was 
small one, and situated somewhat apart frc 
rest, was a certain Madame Girardin, an old 











about sixty. For nearly five years she ha 
here, keeping only one servant, a young gi 
liying in great retirement. She seemed to hay 
perfectly inoffensive and harmless, and was 
seen outside the walls of her home. On this 
ular morning in questi the neighbors bu 
alarmed by seeing no signs of life about the b 
the curtains remaining down, and the door ck 
quite a late hour. At length, ore more daring 
the rest, suspecting foul play, proposed to ent 
house, forcibly, if necessary, and see if all was 
Where there was one to lead, the rest were | 
enough to follow. The door was soon broken i 
a few entered. Their worst suspicions were co 
ed. The bodies of the woman and her girl wer 
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IN THE CABIN. 


ae 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Rr 


Across the cabin window, white as a sheeted ghost, 

The spray comes flying inland upon the lonesome coast ;* 

Across the cabin window the night-wind moans and 
mocks 

To the thunder of the breakers against the ragged rocks; 

Across the cabin window the fog rolls faint and thin, 

And the white face of the young moon peers sorrow- 
fully in. 


The fisher’s wife sits lonely, with her baby on her knee; 

A tear beneath her eyelid, her heart upon the sea— 

Beyond the beetling headland, beyond the frothing bay, 

Her heart upon the salt sea, five dreary leagues away. 

She hears its green waves wrangling along the shelving 
beach: 

She hears far out to leeward the sea-bird'’s startled 
screech. : 

The cruel tides creep up, the cruel winds sweep down, 

And hard they beat and buffet the drowsy little town. 

She sees the beacon flaring across the waters drear, 

Where idly rock the fishing-boats below the wave-washed 
pier; 

But the good-man cometh not—where can the good-man 
be, 

That the little wife sits lonely, with her baby on her knee ? 


What hand is knocking, knocking, upon the cabin door? 

What darksome scadow lengthens athwart the cabin 
floor? 

‘Tis but the curtain flapping, the wild wind sobbing low; 

Make haste to trim the candle and set the fire aglow; 

For the cabin rafters tremble—they tremble and they 
creak, 

Anda silent tear is streaking the pallor of her cheek. 

O candle, shine your brightest, and guide him o’er the sea 

To the pale wife sitting lonely, with his baby on her knee! 


Above the barren headland slow wears the night away ; 

The moon dips faint and dying beyond the frothy bay. 

Still flaps and swings the curtain, white as a dead man’s 
shroud, 

But the tide goes stealing out, like a wild beast, whipped 
and cowed. 

Put out thy lovelit beacon, O little, patient wife! 

Far toward the chilly eastward a new day wakes to life; 

And with paler face than thine, on yonder low lee-shore, 

The dead, drowned man is lying who will kiss thee nev- 
ermore! + 
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A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 








“Yrs sir, as you say, a detective’s life is full of 
danger, and often accompanied with something not 
unlike romance. Perhaps you would like to heara 
short narration of one of my experiences in the 
work?” : 

“Certainly,” said I, “that was the point I was 
coming at.”’ 

“ Well, sir, you must excuse me if I seem to go 
back too far in my history, and tell you how I became 
a detective, before I narrate any of my adventures 
assuch. My father, sir, was a country squire, in 
England, in comfortable circumstances. At an early 
age I was sent to school, and all along up, great care 
was taken with my education. When suitably fitted, 
I entered college, with the bar as my final destination. 
Not liking the close confinement and application to 
study, I left the college in less thana year, determin- 
ed to enter upon some employment better fitted to 
my naturally venturesome disposition. Not to be 
too long, sir, after trying several occupations, I final- 
ly settled down as a detective, on the French side 
of the Channel, which profession | have now followed 
for nearly twenty years. Theoccurrence I was about 
to narrate, took place in the year 1849, when I had 
been in the work only about two years. Although 
quite young at the time, my superiors placed con- 
siderable confidence in me, because I had taken hold 
with so much earnestness, and had already dis- 
tinguished myself in several minor cases that had 
been given over to me. This was probably the reason 
that I was summoned to headquarters one morning 
in March, 1849, ‘on important business.’ On enter- 
ing the room of the prefect, I was made acquainted 
with the fact that a murdgr had been committed in 
@ certain street on the outskirts of Paris, and that I 
was to investigate the matter, and, if possible, ferret 
out the criminal. Only the bare fact, with no details, 
save the street and number, was communicated to 
me; but I was expected to ascertain the rest. I 
reached the place designated as soon as possible, and 
found, of course, much excitement prevailing, for it 
was one of the most quiet neighborhoods in the whole 
city of Paris. 

“The occupant of the house, which was quite a 
small one, and situated somewhat apart from the 
rest, was a certain Madame Girardin, an old lady of 
about sixty. For nearly five years she had lived 
here, keeping only one servant, a young girl, and 
living in great retirement. She seemed tohave been 
perfectly inoffensive and harmless, and was rarely 
seen outside the walls of her home. On this partic- 
ular morning in question, the neighbors had been 
alarmed by seeing no signs of life about the house— 
the curtains remaining down, and the door closed at 
quite a late hour. At length, one more daring than 
the rest, suspecting foul play, proposed to enter the 
house, forcibly, if necessary, and see if all was right. 
Where there was one to lead, the rest were willing 
enough to follow. The door was soon broken in, and 
a few entered. Their worst suspicions were confirm- 
ed. The bodies of the woman and her girl were both 





L 


| found, lying in their own blood, the one on the lower, 





the other on the second floor. 

“ Having learned these facts from the excited crowd 
outside, I took possession of the house in the name 
of the prefect, and cleared it of the men and women 
who had thronged to it on the first intimation of 
crime. This done, 1 commenced my investigation at 
once. The instrument of the murder had apparently 
been a small dirk-knife, and the deed itself had been 
very brutally and clumsily done. I found no less 
than eleven stabs on the person of the woman, and 
nearly as many on the gitl. Now any experienced 
workman would have finished the job with one, and 
I knew from this that it must bave been the work of 
anew hand. Still, this affurded me small consola- 
tion, for the utmost care had been taken, evidently, 
in the concealment of everything that could serve as 
a clue, and I could find absolutely nothing on which 
to base action. It had plainly not been done for 
plunder, since the general state of the house was un- 
disturbed. The old lady’s watch, a valuable gold one, 
hung on the wall over her bed, and on the bureau 
near by was a purse well-filled with coin. It was 
impossible to conceive of an object for the murder, 
unless, indeed, it was prompted by some deeper mo- 
tive than passion or plunder. I was about to leave 
the house, disconsovlate with my poor success, when 
my eye was arrested by a sudden sparkle of light 
from the floor beneath. Stooping, I found it came 
from a diamond of unusual brilliancy, and most pe- 
culiar form, that had evidently become loosened from 
a ring, and had rolled into this corner of the room. I 
examined it more carefully, and found it was cut in 
the form ofan irregular decagon, and that there must 
be peculiarities in the setting, and in the ring, to cor- 
respond with the unusual furm of the diamond itself. 
Better satisfied now, I left the premises, determined 
to make some outside inquiries. I found the oppo- 
site neighbor perfectly willing to communicate all 
that he knew, which seemed to be, in truth, very 
little. I commenced by informing him of my busi- 
ness, and cautioned him to be careful as to the cor- 
rectness of his statements. The poor fellow was 
actually in a tremble lest all he might say should not 
prove correct, and he himself be called to account for 
it. I found out all the facts that I have previously 
narrated, and one or two in addition. 

“She lived nearly alone, did she not?’ I asked. 

“* Yessir,’ he replied, ‘ there were only herself and 
the girl in the house.’ 

‘** Pid she receive much or any company?’ 

**None at all, sir; or rather, none except her 
nephew, who called occasionally on her.’ 

** Ah! then she had a nephew?’ 

“¢ Yes sir; a young man of twenty-five or so.’ 

**¢« Please describe him.’ 

***¢] have seen him very little, sir. He is dark 
complexioned, with brown hair, nearly black. Eyes 
also very dark. In height rather short, but well- 
proportioned. Features all very sharp indeed. The 
chief peculiarity of his appearance is a sort of twist in 
one eye, giving it the appearance of looking inward.’ 

* Thank you,’ said I. ‘Is there anything notice- 
able about the manner of his dress? Is he what you 
would call “ fast?”’ 

*** Not exactly, sir, and yet there isa kind of flash- 
iness in his dress, and particularly in his jewelry. He 
is very fond of this latter, and displays a good deal 
of it.’ 

“* Indeed! And his name you say is—?’ 

**¢ Pierre St. Blas, sir.’ 

“1 went away with a sort of indefinable suspicion 
that this Pierre St. Blas, whoever he might be, knew 
rather more than he ought of the tragical occurrence, 
and that, could I find him, ‘startling developments” 
might be made. For three weeks I haunted the 
streets of Paris. I went to all places, and at all times. 
Not a saloon or a gambling-heil in the city escaped 
me, but still nothing could I see of my man. At the 
end of this time, I had occasion to visit Marseilles. 
While here, I chanced to enter a jeweller’s on private 
business of my own, and waited at the back of the 
shop, while he attended a customer in front. This 
customer, a young wan, so far as I could tell, for his 
back was turned to me, was giving his directions to 
the jeweller as Ientered. It wasaring he said, he 
wanted repaired. The setting was rich, and the ring 
itself costly, but the central stone had been lost out, 
and he wished it replaced by one as near like it as 
possible. These words attracted my attention, and 
lounging leisurely forward, I asked to look atit. It 
was handed me by the jeweller. 

*¢ The setting is peculiar,’ I said, ‘ how would this 
do?’ drawing from my pocket the diamond, and 
placing it carefully in. 

“ The man turned his face broadly toward me then, 
and the look in his eyéltold me I was right, and em- 
boldened me to proceed. Walking towards him, and 
speaking with all the firmness and coolness I could 
eommand, I said, in loud tones: 

“* Pierre St. Blas, I arrest you for the murder of 
Marguerite Girardin and Madelein Crosser!’ 

*T had not been altogether sure of my man before, 
much less of his guilt, butas Isaw the ashy look of 
despair in that man’s face, I knew that the random 
shot had gone home. It was such a look as I never 
wish to see again, sir, the look of a man hunted to 
death, with no hope left. 

* Before I could see the act or prevent it, he drew 
a small pistol from his pocket, placed it to his head, 
and fired. There was only his dead body now for 
me to take charge of—he had anticipated the action 
of the law. God only knows his object in the murder 
of those two defenceless women. It has never been 
found out, and never will be till the day when all 





things are known.”’ 


LIFE IN UTAH. 


THE Mormon theatre is under the peculiar care of 
Brigham Young and his family, where his daughters 
act, and where, seated in a rocking-chair in the cen- 
tre of the pit, he is to be seen surrounded by his 
elders and bishops, with their wives and children, 
laughing and clapping like boys at a pantomime. 
When he chooses to occupy his private box, one of 
his wives, ‘‘ perhaps Eliza the Poetess, Harriet the 
Pale, or Amelia the Magnificent, rocks herself in his 
chair while laughing at the play.” There are two 
private boxes at the side of the proscenium; one is 
reserved for the Prophet, the other is for the ac- 
tresses on duty for the night, but not immediately 
engaged in the business on hand. The plays are 
short, the curtain rising at eight and coming down 
at about half-past ten; and, as the Mormons sup be- 
fore going out, they do not allow their amusements 
to interfere with the labors of the coming day. The 
bell rings for breakfast at six o’clock, whether it was 
theatre night last night or no. As a Mormon never 
drinks spirits, and rarely smokes tobacco, the only 
dissipation of these hundreds of hearty playgoers is 
that of sucking peaches. Neither within the house 
nor about the doors is there any riot or confusion. 
No pickpockets, no ragged boys and girls, no drunken 
and blaspheming men. Hiram Clawson, the presi- 
dent of the playhouse, has made it as near like what 
he conceives a playhouse should be, as is possible. 
Behind the scenes are every comfort and convenience 
—light, space, cleanliness, delicacy; the green-room 
is a real drawing-room; the scene-painters have 
their proper studies; the dressers and decorators 
have immense magazines; each lady, however small 
her part in the play, has a dressing-room to herself. 
Among the actresses are three of Young’s daughters; 
for ‘‘ he does not think it right to ask any poor man’s 
child to do anything which his own children would 
object todo.” The first time we saw the Mormon 
prophet, pope, and king, was at the theatre, where 
the piece was Charles the Twelfth, and highly enjoy- 
ed by the audience. “ Where Adam Brock warns 
his daughter Eudiga against military sparks, the 
whole pit of young ladies crackled off into girlish 
laughter, the reference being taken to Camp Douglas 
and the United States officers stationed there; many 
of whom were in the house and heartily enjoyed the 
fun.” 

In person Brigham Young is like a middle-class 
Englishman from a provincial town; with a large 
head, a broad fair face, blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
good nose, and merry mouth. He was plainly 
dressed in black, when we saw him at the theatre; 
and he sat with his pale and pensive wife Amelia, 
who surveyed the audience through her opera-glass 
from behind the curtain of the box. This perfecting 
of the theatre before the raising of the temple isa 
type of the whole religious and secular life of the 
Mormons; and how, having so much religion in 
their blood and bones, they can afford to dispense on 
occasions with religious forms while attending to the 
service of things which cannot wait, and to the hu- 
man needs which are imperative. Brigham Young’s 
first exhortation to a troop of emigrants bore on 
these preferences. He bade them leave all care for 
their souls alone, and not to “ bother themselves 
much” about their religions duties. “ Your first 
duty,” he said, ‘ is to learn how to grow a cabbage, 
and, along with this cabbage, an onion, a tomato, a 
sweet potato; then how to feed a pig, to build a 
house, to plant a garden, to rear cattle, and tu bake 
bread; in one word, your first duty is to live. The 
next duty, for those who, being Danes, French, and 
Swiss, cannot speak it now, is to learn English, the 
language of God, the language of the Book ot Mor- 
mon, the language of the Latter Day Saints.” 

The most wonderful thing in this strange sect is 
the rapidity with which it has increased. Thirty-six 
years ago there were six Mormons in America, none 
in England nor the rest of Europe; to-day there are 
not less than two hundred thousand, twenty thou- 
sand of whom are in Salt Lake City, and a hundred 
and fifty thousand in the one hundred and six de- 
pendent settl ts. In this space of time they 
have drilled an army more than twenty thousand 
strong, raised a priesthood, established a law, a 
theology, and a social science of their own. profound- 
ly hostile to all reigning colleges and creeds; all this 
in the face of the bitterest persecution. The old say- 
ing that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church has been explained in this case as in all 
others; and persecution, so far from stamping out 
Joe Smith and his half-dozen followers, has 
strengthened, raised, and consolidated them into a 
powerful nation and a formidable sect. It is a story 
as old as time. 

As for Brigham Young, the women who are sealed 
to him as his nominal but not actual wives are almost 
countless; his actual wives are about twelve in num- 
ber. The queen of all is the first wife, Mary Ann 
Angell, an aged lady, whose five children are now 
grown up; and perhaps the most distinguished is 
Eliza Snow, the poetess, and generally reputed 
Young’s wife onlyin name. ‘“ About fifty years old, 
with silver hair, dark eyes, and noble aspect, simple 
in attire, calm, lady-like, and rather cold, Eliza is the 
exact reverse to any imaginary light of the harem.” 
The Mormon rite of sealing a woman to a man implies 
other relations than our Gentile rite of marriage; it 
is only by a wide perversion of terms that the female 
saints who may be sealed to a man are called his 
wives. But the oddest form of sealing is that which 
unites the living with the dead, either by a proxy on 
earth or by direct, if shadowy, bondage with the 








The effect of this polygamous life on the bearing of 
the women themselves is by no means satisfactory. 
Saddened, secluded, taking but small part in the 
conversation even when they do appear, respectful to 
humility to the father or husband, deft and clever 
servants—but only servants—giving no sign by look 
or word that they feel themselves mistresses in their 
own houses, the wives of the Mormon are by no 
means living advertisements of the blessings of 
polygamy. Many young girls will not marry. They 
prefer to remain single, and to work hard, rather 
than to live in comparative ease and leisure as the 
fourth or fifth wife of a Mormon bishop. Belinda 
Pratt holds to the man’s doctrine that the women 
like it; and that the more loving the wife, the more 
eager she is to see her lord mated with a new spouse, 
even seeking out and courtins fur him such as she 
might consider likely to please. But no other Mor- 
man woman would own to this, and every one to 
whom the question was put flushed out into denial, 
“though with that caged and broken courage which 
seems to characterize every Mormon wife.’’ “ Court 
a new wife for him!” said one lady; “no woman 
would do that, and no woman would submit to be 
courted by a woman!” “I believe it’s right,” said a 
rosy English girl who had been three years in Utah, 
“and I think it is good for those who like it; but it 
is not good for me, and I will not have it.” Do the 
wives dislike it? she was asked. ‘ Some don’t, most 
do. They take it for their religion. I can’t say any 
woman likes it. Some women live very comfortably 
together—not many; most have their tiffs and quar- 
rels, though their husbands may never know of them. 
No woman likes to see a new wife come into the 
house.” 7 

The manner of living is still an open question in 
Utah, as to whether it is best to provide a separate 
home for each wife or to assemble them under one 
roof. Young sets the example of unity. A fewold 
ladies who have been sealed to him for heaven live in 
cottages apart, but all his actual wives—the mothers 
of his children—dwell in one block close together, 
dine at one table, and join in the family prayers. On 
the other hand, Taylor the apostle keeps his families 
in separate orchards and cottages; each saint being 
left free to arrange his household as he thinks best, 
provided he keeps public peace. 

“ Women,” said Young, ‘‘ will be more easily saved 
than men. They have not sense enough to go 
wrong. Men have more knowledge and more power, 
therefore they can go more quickly and more cer- 
tainly to hell.” ‘The Mormon creed,” says Mr. 
Dixon, “appears to be that woman is not worth 
damnation. Inthe Mormon heaven men, on account 
of their sins, may stop short in the stage of angels; 
but women, whatever their offences, are all to be- 
come the wives of gods.” 








Our Carious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Butter. 

Butter, which may be called the soul of milk, is 
introduced into the blood by the process of digestion, 
and thereby serves the purpose for which it was in- 
tended—namely, to keep us warm and comfortable. 
Butter produces considerably more heat than lactine. 
It is stored away in the magazines of our body both 
more easily than lactine, and in greater quantity. 
For these reasons, its digestion requires more exer- 
cise than the digestion of lactine does. The hue of 
butter varies according to season, being paler in win- 
ter. Thesucculent pasturage of early summer gives 
it a rich light-yellow tint, which is imitated in some 
rural districts by adding decoction of marigold fiow- 
ers, or juice of carrots, to the cream; in others, by 
infusion of turmeric. 





Mercury in Human Remains. 

A French journal relates a story of a wealthy 
farmer who died many years ago, and on digging a 
grave in close proximity to where he had been 
buried, the bones were accidentally exhumed. On 
examination brilliant particles of a metallic lustre 
were found, which, on being collected, presented a 
considerable quanti ty of oxide of mercury. Thus for 
thirty-five years the mercury had been preserved al- 
most without alteration in the body cf the deceased, 
who had probably made frequent use of the metal 
during the latter part of his life. 





New Filter. 

A new form of filter has been devised by the ap- 
parateur of the College of France. It is made by 
placing in a tank ot impure water a vessel so arrang- 
ed that a sponge which it contains shall lap over its 
edge and dip into the water of the tank. The sponge 
gradually sucks up and purifies the water in the 
reservoir, and allows it to drop into the smaller ves- 
sel or receiver, from which it may be drawn off by a 
tube. By placing a few lumps of charcoal in the 
bottom of the recei ver, filtration of the most perfect 
kind is eftected. 


A troublesome Fish. 

The telegraph cable between France and Algiers, 
which was laid in 1860, was greatly damaged bya 
species of teredo, that ate away the bhciup used in its 
construction. They fastened upon it even at a depth 
of 1500 fathoms. - Fortunately it appears that these 
animais or fish do not exist in the Atlantic. In the 
Mediterranean, where they ate the hemp, the gutta- 
percha which covered the cable, appeared as if 
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marked by the small pox. 
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Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE TREE.—A BREATH OF SPRING. 
BY EARL MARRLE. 


It came this morn, as I sat me d- wn, 

A moment. beneath the olden tree, 
Where she, with the tresses golden brown, 
Which I thought worthy to wear a crown, 

Had often before sat down with me. 


A scarce-heard whisper, a scarce-felt flush, 
As Isat beneath the olden tree, 
Which came, as before, in the evening hush, 
To rustle the leaf and sway the rush, 
As she with her purity so moved me. 


A double whisper, it almost seemed, 

Which met beneath the olden tree; 
The one from the backward darkness streamed, 
The other before me brightly gleamed,— 

From the backward lea and the cpen sea! 


For here we had sat in the olden time, 

In the spring, beneath the olden tree; 
And builded castles of thought and rhyme, 
Which should, in a future, purer clime, 

Be an angel-home for her and me; 


» And gathered flowers, and brought them here, 


In the summer, beneath the olden tree, 
And made a cloud of the treasures dear 
To float in the perfumed atmosphere, 

And shield us two-shield her and me; 


And dreamed in the brown luxurionsness, 

In the autumn, beneath the olden tree, 
And drank of the wine which we e’er would press 
From the grapes of Love and Jovousness, 

Which grew for us—for her and me. 


And felt a sadness o'er us creep 
In the winter, when far from the olden tree, 
That Boreas would his drear watch keep; 
And then would laugh, and laughingly weep, 
For joy, that never, to her or me, 


Would the Winter come, with his monotone, 
To our dear home, ‘neath the heart's love-tree, 
And sing in our ears his dismal moan, 
Or sting with his blast, where erst had shone 
The sun of love, for her and me. 


O Breath of the Spring! which breathes anew 
O’er my life again, ‘neath the olden tree, 

I turn from the world to welcome you, 

I turn from the false to seek the true, 
And dream for an hour how she loved me! 


How once she loved! Ah! bitter the sting 
Which pierces my heart ‘neath the olden tree; 
No more does her laugh so merrily ring, 
No more does she look in my eyes and sing, 
Nor her morning warbling waken me! 


I sit and I dream and weep alone, 

In loneliness under the olden tree; 
Ber warblings far from these airs have flown, 
And she sings in only an angel tone, 

No more in an earthly tone to me. 


How once she loved! Ah! though she is far 
From her earthly home here under the tree, 

Her love shines down as the light of a star, 

Which naught but the clouds of sin can mar, 
Or keep from gleaming for love and me! 


And when, in the evening's calm and hush, 
I sit out here ‘neath the olden tree, 
A hand seems the grief-clouds back to push, 
And I feel a bright and joyous flush 
Of hope, which says, she is still with me! 


ev 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

Dip you ever notice how suddenly a day long past 
will return to you, sometimes, with a vivid clearness 
that makes the present seem dim beside it? when 
the old self that you thought dead and buried rises 
before you, with all that freshness of feeling that 
leads you almost to doubt whether the faults and 
errors of those days were not better than the dull, 
commonplace virtues of these? 

“TfI could only havea bird-cage, and a window full 
of flowers,” 1 said, one morning, “I believe I should 
be perfectly happy.” 

“A bird-cage without the bird; a body without a 
soul;” said Lynde Durell. ‘‘ You would soon tire of 
that. And I suppose you would want the flowers 
without fragrance?” 

Nonsense!” I answered, ‘a willful misunder- 
standing. You know that o:e included the other.” 

* T hope so,” said Lynde, with one of those sudden 
serious expressions which I never quite understood. 
“Miss Virgie, I trust you will never find yourself in 
possession of the empty cage, which,‘after all, you 
know, was made to contain the bird.” And his care- 
less laugh made me doubt if, after all, it was sad- 
ness in the great, dark eyes, a moment before. 

“A flower without fragrance, a gilded cage with 
no sweet bird-songs. They are only typical of some- 
thing more barren,” said Lynde, musingly, looking 
out into the dusty street. 

“ What's that?” I asked, biting off my thread. 

“ Well, little one,” said Lynde, rising and extend- 
ing his hand, “keep your eyes bright, and don’t let 
sewing run away with your beautiful color.” 

“ But what about the third?” I asked, in haste, as 
he turaed to go. 

He shook his head. 

“I shail never tell you,” he said, laughing. “Re- 
mewher, if you learn the lesson, it wasnone of my 














hea And while I wondered, he was gone. 





That afternoon I went out for my accustomed 
walk, one of the few refreshments of a poor sewing- 
girl, and while I sat for an hour in the Park, watch- 
ing the geld-fish at play in the mimic lake, I thought 
it all over. 
Here I was, a girl of sixteen, desperately poor, a 
hard life behind me, harder before, because in the 
past I had left childhood and unconsciousness. I 
must leave off dreaming, and begin to face my life. 

I thought over my possessions, youth, health and 


beauty, too, but, inmy sphere of life, that was rather 
a disadvantage than otherwise, attracting unpleasant 
notice, and causing me at times—I could not help 
observing -to be regarded with disfavor by the ladies 
for whom I worked. For I was a little seamstress. 
My mother had taught me the very perfection of 
sewing; my stitches were high art, my embroidery a 
wonder. But my heart was never in the work, 
though sometimes I loved to weave the delicate 
tracery of flower and vine that grew into form be- 
neath my hand, Ease and laxury I longed for, 
pined for, but only when I was « baby had I enjoyed 
them. Then wy little head was nestled on softest 
pillows, in sumptuously lined carriages; nothing was 
too beautitul or costly for baby. But that soon 
changed with my father’s death and our consequent 
loss of wealth, and my mother, convent- bred, turned 
to account the teaching of the Sisters, and supported 
herself, as I was doing now, by sewing and em- 
broidery. But this mode of life proved too hard for 
ber delicate constitution, and after wearing through 
ten painful years, she died, leaving me, a child of 
thirteen, to maintain myself as best I might. 

Of education I p 1 little gh, save that 
which resulted from the constant companionship of 
my mother, and what occasional instruction she 
could giveme. Well, without wasting words, I will 
say that I set steadily and resolutely at work, and 
obtained sufficient means to procure the bare neces- 
sities of life. The luxuries I found in my own imag- 
ination, and, later, in the ‘acquaintance of Lynde 
Durell. 

My beauty was not always a disadvantage, for it 
had gained me him, the only friend I ever had. A 
year before 1 had seen him tirst. I had wandered 
out into the country, glad to be rid of the city’s din 
and dust, and was rambling about the fields, lured 
on by that inexpressible, balf-vexing sweetness that 
one feels on spring days, when I heard voices in the 
street near by, and, flushed with startled surprise, 1 
turned around, dropping my handful of violets. 

“ Heavens, what a face!” I heard the elder gen- 
tleman say, but the younger bent down, and, gather- 
ing up my violets, handed them to me, requesting 
two or three for himself, with a look into my face. 

I was not shy, but by nature a little coquettish, I 
‘believe, so I granted the violets, while 1 looked up at 
his companion, a gentleman of perhaps thirty—about 
ten years older than the other—whose face, although 
not regularly handsome, riveted my attention by its 
strength, and acertain expression in the gray eyes 
which were fixed on my face with a singular earn- 
estness. 

He advanced a few steps, and said, in a low voice: 

** T, too, am fond of violets.” 

From that moment I knew the power of my beauty. 
What else was influencing, in the same way, these 
two natures, radically so different. I gave the vio- 
lets to this second applicant, as a queen confers a 
favor on a humble subject. 

* Paint me her picture, Dureil,” he whispered to 
his friend, ‘* and I will give you any price.” 

* Portrait painting is not my forte,” the other an- 
swered, aloud; ‘and if it were, my audacious brush 
would hardly venture to essay such a subject.” 

At that moment a handsome carriage came rolling 
along, to whose occupant Mr. Durell lifted his hat, 
and smiled. The other gentleman hardly glanced 
around, 

“ Well, Ralph,” the lady said, in a clear, haughty 
voice, “I am ready to return.” 

He started and half winced, like one who finds a 
discord in a harmony. 

“1 shall keep them,” he whispered, touching the 
violets; then, turning to his companion, ‘ You will 
go back with us, Durell?” 

“Yes, pray don’t refuse us, Mr. Durell,” added 
the lady, her voice softening wonderfully, and her 
beautiful face lighting up with a look which even 
I could read. 

But the young man only answered, carelessly: 

Thank you, Miss Castleton, but I have something 
here which reprimands me for having neglected it 
8o long already.” 

“So you keep your conscience in your portfolio? 
By the way, have you finished your picture of King 
Cophetua? When I last saw it the design was in- 

plete, Ir ib Have you found your beg- 
gar-maid yet?” 

“No, Miss Flora, ‘I am but a landscape-painter’ 
at present.” 

“Ah, but there is romance of the same sort. The 
Lord of Burleigh and the village maiden, recollect. 
Your fancy seems to lie in that direction.” 

“A landless lord,” he said, laughing. ‘* My village 
maid herself could be no poorer.” 

** But the one is high-born and the other low-born, 
all the same, you know,” she said, with a peculiar 
emphasis. 

“Ido not hold your sentiments,” he answered, 
simply; and, with a parting word on their side, and 
alow bow on his, the lady and gentleman were soon 
lost to our sight. 

Brush and pencil were both neglected. Mr. Da- 











rellsat down by me. 


strength, but how long would these last? I had | 


“This day islike a glimpse of heaven,” he said, half 
to himself, but looking at me. 

* Yes,” I said, coolly, ‘but I have wasted enough 
of it already. The ‘beggar-maid’ must return to 
her task, you know.” And I rose to go. 

“And so ought I,” he replied. ‘Do you go back 
to town? I will walk with you.” 

How pleasant it was where the road lay deep in 
fragrant woods, jubilant with the cadences of birds, 
singing as one hears them only in May! My life had 
suddenly bloomed, perfected into sweetness by some 
new influence, 

I told this stranger all my history, short and un- 
eventful as it was, but he listened with interest to 
its every detail. 

“And you only fifteen!” he said, taking my hand. 
“Poor child! let me be your friend. I am only a 
poor artist, to be sure, but we can comfort each 
other.” 

I looked up into his face (the handsomest I had 
ever seen) to see if he was laughing; but he was not; 
only a grave tenderness was there. 

From that day to this, the afternoon when I sat by 
myself in the Park, Lynde Durell had been more 
than a brother to me. Walking with me in the 
morning, reading to me in the long, tedious even- 
ings, when I sat tied to my sewing, bringing me 
flowers and showing me kind in a th d 
ways. He was like a good angel in my loneliness. 

All this while he was working hard himself. Of 
his family and friends he told me little or nothing, 
and indeed, I had small curiosity upon the subject; 
his friendship alone I cared fur, an Heaven knows 
how dear that was to me. 

It was a year after the day on whichI first saw 
Lynde Durell, that he and I were sitting together, 
one bright spring morning, he sketching leisurely, I 
playing at my work, for the soft languid air forbade 
any attempt at real labor. 

It was after a long silence on the part of both—for 
our friendship was as free from ceremony as that of 
brother and sister—during which time my thoughts 
wandered from my occupatiun to nearly every other 
subject under the sun. 

I sat awhile comparing my companion with his 
surroundings, greatly to the disadvantage of the 1it- 
ter—I idolized beauty, and often was compelled to 
fasten my eyes upon my work, to keep them from 
his face. To-day, however, I watched him unre- 
servedly, for his gaze was fixed intently upon his 
paper. There was, about his mouth and in the droop 
of his dark lashes, a suggestion of sadness that fas- 
cinated me, and I forgot to louk away. 

“What a curse poverty is!” I thought. ‘There is 
Lynde Durell, to whom wealth and luxury properly 
belong, forced to toil at his profession, instead of 
waiting for his beautiful ideal to perfect itself be- 
neath the favoring sky of Italy. And here am I, 
whose beauty has no better setting than this!”’ And 
I looked from my coarse dress to the walls, bare, 
save for two or three of Lynde’s loveliest pictures, 
and the window whose desolation the May sun was 
vainly trying to brighten. My imagination beheld it 
a bower of twining leaf and blossom, sweet-scented 
and quivering with bird-trills from the melodious 
throat of a blithe canary. And the contrast of even 
that little bit of beauty with the present destitution, 
smote me with sharp pain. 

In my discontent and longing, I uttered my wish 
aloud, when Lynde, raising his head, looked at me a 
moment, and then made his perplexing answer. 

What he had meant I wondered, that afternoon, as 
I sat in the Park, trying to solve, like many another, 
the riddle of my life, its why and wherefure. Did it 
rest with me to make it what I chose, or should I be 
forced to waste its power on barren work, while 
pleasure and happiness were the lot of others? 
Above all, I wondered about Lynde Durell. I had 
never, in the course of our acquaintance, fancied my 
future separated from his. But who knew what 
might happen? And then all at once there came a 
sensation whose meaning I did not know, a sudden 
heart-throb, a quick flush on cheek and brow, a 
feeling of unrest pervading my mind. 

But my ignorance was partially willful. I would 
not understand, but persuaded myself that it all 
came of nervousness and over-fatigue. Not that I 
was suffering from either, but one easily believes 
what one wishes, and I went home with that con- 
viction. 

When I opened my door, what do you think I saw? 
A window garlanded with ivy, bright with flowers 
and dark with greenery, color contrasting shade, 
while above, in a little cage, warbled the sweetest- 
voiced canary. And well enough I knew who had 
done all this. How could I thank him sufficiently! 
I wondered if there had ever been in this world 
another like Lynde Durell. But I should be very 
careful in future about expressing any wishes before 
him, I thought. 

When he came again he asked, with pretended 
surprise, concerning my new possessions, but I soon 
forced him to admit the truth of my accusation. 

“ The darling canary!” Isaid. ‘See, he eats from 
my fingers already. You have no idea bow I love 
him.” 

“‘ Have no idea how you love him! Don’t I look as 
if I knew what love was? Look at me, Virgie, and 
see.” 

1 looked up athim. For a moment I hardly knew 
him. He was quivering with some emotion, like an 
instrument played upon, his eyes burning with a fire 
that made mine fall before them. I shrank from 
this new phase of his character. He saw it, aud the 
next moment stood there, the friend of old. 








“ Pet the bird as much as your choose, love him 


with all your innocent heart, but keep a place for 
the giver there. Will you?” 
‘“‘Always—I shall never look at him but I shall 
think of you.” 
A few months more brought a great change in my 
life. One day, I carried my sewing as usual to Mrs. 
Dennis, the wife of a wealthy merchant. I was 
about to ring the bell, when a middle-aged gentle- 
man, whom I reccgnized as Mr. Dennis, ascended 
the steps and admitted me. His face was so kind 
and benevolent, that I could not help longing for 
such a father. Iknew that he was childless by the 
way in which he looked at me, hardly removing his 
yes while he talked. Something was in his mind I 
saw,as he inquired concerning my family and cir- 
cumstances. 

What was my age? Sixteen. He drew his hand 
across his eyes. 

“My daughter—the only child I ever had—would 
have been your age had she lived. And you are won- 
derfully like her!’ 

I saw the tears gather in his eyes as he spoke, and 
turned away, not to notice his emotion. A picture 
on the wall near by attracted my attention, evident- 
ly the daughter of whom he spoke, a child of about 
thirteen, whose face might have borne some resem- 
blance to mine, though far more spiritualized. How- 
ever, to him the resemblance no doubt was singularly 
marked, probably from similarity of age—for, to one 
of his years, thirteen and sixteen were synonymous 
—and a certain likeness of hair and complexion. 

While I sat silent, Mrs. Dennis entered. She was 
a handsome, worldly woman, but kind-hearted. My 
manner of earning a livelihood had given me aready 
insight into character, and my opinions were quick- 
ly formed in regard to the various ladies who patron - 
ized me. With some, the manner of treatment 
shown me was patronage, with others, it touk the 
form of despotism, while others, still, made it a mere 
matter of business. Mrs. Dennis had always been 
condescendingly kind. 

Mr. Dennis called his wife to the further end of the 
room, and talked with her in a low voice. 

Covertly I watched their faces, for I felt sure that 
1 was the subject of their conversation. Mrs. Den- 
nis’s features at first expressed unbounded astonish- 
ment, which, in turn, yielded to a doubtful uncer- 
tainty. She seemed considering, while her husband 
continued earnestly talking, apparently urging 
something. 

Finally, she was won over, I could see by her tace. 
She looked from the child’s portrait to me, and then 
back again. 

“Yes,” I heard her say, “there certainly is a 
slight resemblance, and if your heart is set upon it, 
lam willing. Perhaps you had better speak to her 
about it in the library.” 

Knowing, well enough, what was coming, I silently 
followed Mr. Dennis into the room designated. 

It was as I had suspected. Struck by a real or 
fancied likeness to his daughter, the child of his 
former wife, Mr. Dennis wished to adopt me, to have 
me, in every respect, fillthe the place of his own 
daughter, coming to his house at once, as I had 
neither relatives nor friends. 

I was naturally quick of decision. Here within my 
reach were the wealth and luxury I coveted. Mr. 
Dennis I felt sure I could love, Mrs. Dennis I should 
not hate, so, after a few moments’ consideration, I 
consented. 

My new life began at once. I made up my mind to 
enjoy fully ihe advantages in my possession. I spent 
hours in the library, where my hungry mind revel- 
led in the treasures opened to it. Accomplishments 
I determined to have, and I set about acquiring 
them witha will. To music in particular, I devoted 
myself, for I loved it passionately. 

Lynde Durell, absent for some months, knew noth- 
ing of my change of fortune. He was in the far West, 
and I heard from him but seldom. Whenever I did, 
he was still working hard; too hard, he said, if it 
were not for an object, the thought of which sus- 
tained him continually. What this object was I 
wondered, somewhat, but supposed it might be the 
carrying out of his long-cherished intention to study 
his profession at Rome. 

I had heard from him but seldom, I say; so, one 
day, without having received intelligence of his 
arrival, I met him in the street. A puzzled look 
came over his face, as he noticed the difference in my 
dress, and, I think, recognized some subtle change 
of mind though my face. 

He looked me over from head to foot, with his 
quick artistic appreciation, yet with a half dissatis- 
faction. 

“My little Cinderella has fonnd her fairy god- 
mother,” he said, with just the slightest suspicion of 
displeasure. ‘I ought to be glad, I know, that 
something has happened, but—” 

I was angry with him for the first time, and inter- 
rupted him: 

“ O Mr. Durell,” I said, with cool politeness, in the 
society tone I bad heard Mrs. Dennis use so often, 
“you really must come to see me soon, to talk over 
the pleasant old times. Come to No.— —— street— 
that large white house on the corner, you knew, with 
the ivy, that we used to admire—and we will have 
one of the dear old familiar talks. It’s quite a long 
story.” 

Never shall I forget the look on Lynde Durell’s 
face as, with a light laugh, I uttered this invitation. 
Its whiteness and the expression of his eyes smote 
me for my crnelty. But he was prouder than any 
one else I ever saw, and accepted my manner.; 

“Thank you, Miss Virgie,” he answered, simply, 
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morning—but I will not keep you now.” And he 
was gone, before I could speak another word. 

All that afternoon I was wretched. I was haunted, 
perpetually, by the image of Lynde Durell as I had 
seen him in the morning, thinner and paler than of 
old, and with that reproachful light in his eyes. I 
would have given works to have controlled my wick- 
ed perverseness, the guilty consciousness that would 
not let me act myself; but regret was worse than 
useless—all I could do was to make amends in the 
future. 

But I believe Fate laughs at our little resolutions. 
That evening Mrs. Dennis came into my room, some- 
what excitedly, holding a note in her hand. 

“ Virginia, my dear, I want you to look your very 
best, to-night. This note is from Flora Castleton. 
She and her brother have just returned from Europe, 
and will be here this evening. Ralph is very fas- 
tidious,” she added, surveying me critically. 

But her last words I hardly noticed at the time, 
my curiosity was so excited by the familiar name. 

“ Flora Castleton!” How often [ had said it overto 
myself, wondering what had been her connection 
with Lynde Durell; for he was most reticent as to 
his own history. 

So I said, aloud: 

“TI saw Miss Castleton, once. Isn’t she magni- 
ticent! I supposed she was married by this time.’ 

I had evidently touched a sore point, for Mrs. 
Dennis’s face clouded. j 

“Married? No,” she said, “nor ever will be, I 
believe. I have lost all patience with her.” 

And so had I with Mrs. Dennis, for here she stop- 
ped, while I was burning with feverish eagerness to 
hear more. 

“O, has she a story?” I asked, artfally. 
do tell me, 
exciting it.” 

“‘If you will not breathe a word,” replied Mrs. 
Dennis, “I will. Flora, in some way or other, 
fell in love with a young painter—I will not give his 
name—and she was perfectly infatuated. He was 
very poor, but his family was good and had once 
been wealthy; so he moved inthe best society, where 
many of the ladies, who certainly ought to have 
known better, petted him and made a lion of him. 
Well, it was not long before I saw that Flora was 
getting into an entanglement with him, soI gave 
her a little advice; but she was headstrong and would 
not heed it at first. Afterward, however, I have no 
doubt that, acting in accordance with my hint, she 
dismissed him, for after her departure to Europe he 
disappeared wholly from society. {[ don’t know 
where he is now, but Flora has never been quite the 
same since then. I believe she fancied she loved him, 
for she has refused several most eligible offers for no 
apparent reason.”’ 

Mrs. Dennis paused to take breath and consult 
her watch. 

“Really,” she said, in surprise, ‘‘ how time has 
gone! I will send in Annette, and you must dress 
quickly. Wear that exquisite blue dress, my dear; 
you have quite a color, and are looking very well. 
You must be very careful of your manner with Ralph, 
to-night. Sing whatever he asks you, he is very fond 
of music.” 

That evening Ralph Castleton and his sister came 
as expected. Neither recognized me, of which I was 
particularly glad, though for a moment I trembled 
as I saw the perplexed, uncertain expression upon 
the face of the gentleman, as Mrs. Dennis presented 
him to ‘* Yuga our adopted daughter, you 
know.” 

Now that I had leisure todo so, I scanned their 
faces curiously. There was instinctive antipathy be- 
tween Fiora Castleton and myself. She had a hand- 
some, unscrupulous face, with dark eyes and mag- 
nificent black hair. A haughty, passionate face, 
indicating, however, a power of love for which I 
hated her. 

Ralph Castleton I liked and feared at once. He 
was not handsome, but his headjand face would have 
made many a far handsomer man appear insigniti- 
cant and expressionless. His eyes were deep-set and 
rather stern, his chin square and indicative of great 


“Pray 
You ought to satisfy my curivsity after 


cynical. A man whose commendation one might 
well be proud of, whose censure I thought I would 
almost die sooner than incur. 

He fulfilled the promise of our first meeting, and 
fell in love with me. I saw it, and so did Mrs. Den- 
nis,and her manner grew proportionately satisfied 
and affectionate. Flora Castleton said little to me, 
talking chiefly with her aunt, while her brother 
bestowed the greater part of his attention upon me. 
About an hour after their arrival, during which 
time I had become much interested in my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Castleton, who was, I judged, very 
fascinating in society when he chose to be so, the 
door-bell rang just as I was plunged into the midst of 
@ musical discussion. 

Mr. Castleton, a keen observer, noticed my imme- 
diate embarrassment, the difficulty I bad in coliect- 
ing my thoughts, and his manner grew very cold. 

In a few moments, as I expected, Lynde Durell 
was shown into the room. All my self-possession 
returned as he entered. I held back, somewhat, 
while the Castletons greeted him like old friends, 
and Mrs. Dennis addressed him kindly, though 
rather coldly. 

When he had spoken to them he came toward me. 
I felt faint, almost to dizziness, and dreaded lest it 
should be seen by all. Hetook my hand and held it 
a moment, looking down at me with an expression 
that reminded me of the time when he bade me look 


then, he spoke unsteadily, and fur a moment I for- 
got that the world held anything beside us two. 

Flora Castleton engrossed him all theevening. It 
made me wild with jealousy to hear their low voices, 
and to know that they were talking of a time when I 
had not made part of his life. The idea of her dis- 
carding him! She would have followed him the 
world over, died for him, had he desired it. 

But his eyes wandered uneasily to me, where I sat 
with Mr. Castleton, and once or twice he must have 
replied abstractedly to his companion, for her cheek 
glowed with an angry flush, and she shot a glance 
of hatred at me from under her black lashes. 

By-and-by, Mr. Castleton asked me so sing. Idid 
not refuse. Short as had been the time which I had 
been able to devote to the cultivation of music, it had 
been improved to the utmost, and my natural pas- 
sion for melody, combined with a resolute perse- 
verance, had already worked wonders. Yet ordinarily 
Ishould have shrunk from singing, as an impossi- 
bility before such an audience, for Mr. Castleton, I 
saw plainly, was a most fastidious musical critic; 
his sister he had himself told me, wasa fine musi- 
cian, while, as for Lynde, I knew well that with 
him music was an absorbing delight, second only to 
his art. 

ButI had a vast amount of coolness in emergen- 
cies, and, for my own reasons, I had determined, 
come what might, to sing to them on that evening. 
So I cast about in my mind for a song, and speedily 
made my selection. 

The one I chose was a sad, sweet one, full of love 
and yearning unutterable, whose refrain died away 
in a faint sigh of passionate tenderness, “sweet as 
first love and wild with all regret.” In the whirl of 
conflicting emotions, wild jealousy and the newly- 
awakened consciousness of love, I sang as I had 
never sung before, for I was singing to him; and 
close behind me—for he had drawn near and was 
half-leaning over me—I could ‘hear his quick, ex- 
cited breathing, which, once in a while, fanned my 
hair and burning cheek, while I sang words which I 
felt must intoxicate him. 


“*Ask me no more! the moon may draw the sea, 
The cloud may stoop from heaven, and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain and of cape, 
But, O too fond! when have I answered thee ? 
Ask me no more! 


*“*Ask me no more! what answer could I give? 
I love not hollow cheek nor faded eye: 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die!— 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live. 
Ask me no more! 


***Ask me no more! thy fate and mine are sealed. 
I strove against the stream, but all in vain. 
Let the great river take me to the main! 

No more, dear love, for at a touch [ yield— 

Ask me no more!’"’ 


As the last murmur melted away, I looked up at 
Lynde. Heseemed half ina trance, his face color- 
less, and the heavy lashes almost veiling the dark 
eyes beneath. I had a strange fancy that if my 
singing had continued much longer, it would have 
killed him, his soul wafted away on my breath. I 
looked triumphantly at Miss Castleton, but ended by 
pitying her. She was suffering tortures in witness- 
ing my power over the man she loved. As for Ralph 
Castleton, he sat cool and inscrutable, his face mask- 
ed to my penetrating eyes. 

Shortly after, he and his sister made their adieux. 
They hoped to see much of me, and of Mr. Durell, 
turning politely to him. I never knew how either of 
us answered, bardly realizing anything until we 
were alone. 

For a time there was silence. The freedom of old 
was gone furever. We were scarcely the same two 
who had been such familiar friends but a little while 
ago. 

Presently he broke the silence, saying, in a con- 
strained voice: 

“I came to-night to tell you thatI am going 
away.” 

* Going away!” I repeated. 

** Yes, to Europe.” 

* Shall you be gone long?” 

“Four or five years; and then—and then I shall 
come back. We are both very young, Virgie.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” 1 said, hurriedly, ‘“ but where are you 
going ~- to Rome?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘It seems a long time, but 
I may write to you, and hear from you sometimes, 
may l not? My little friend has not lost all interest 
in me?” 

Again a sudden perversity took possession of me. 
Two sides of my nature were in desperate conflict. 
I thought that if I or against this weakness I 
should overcome it had no fancy for uniting my- 
self a second time to poverty. 

Heaven forgive me for thus crucifying my own 
heart, but I had led a hard life, and prized wealth as 
the hungry faint for food, the thirsty for water. 

* Lynde,” I said, hesitatingly, “you must not 
doubt my friendship. I shall always feel the great- 
est interest in your success, and be proud of your 
growing fame; but Mrs. Dennis—and you know I 
must defer to her wishes—would be unwilling that 
any correspondence should exist between us.” 

“And the old friends are to be given up for the 
new? Yes, 1 understand. But remember what the 
bird-cage was made for. Remember the scentless 
flowers. Remember these—and this, too!” he added, 
with a sudden change of tone, as he held me to him 
and kissed me with a vehemence that terrified me. 
“Make your choice as you please,” he said; 





athim to see if he knew what love was. Now, as 





claim what belongs to us, as sure as there is a heaven 
above.”’ 

And, with these last words echoing in my ears, he 
left me, and I heard his footsteps lessening on the 
pavement, until lost to hearing. 

The last time! It seomed as if the shadow of death 
had closed over me. 

After he was gone, I made little resistance to my 
fate, yielding submissively to Mr. Castleton’s strong 
will. I believe I recognized from the first that he 
was to be my husband. He was with me contin- 
ually, now. Sometimes, as we talked in the inter- 
vals of my music, while he stood by me to turn the 
leaves of my music, my canary would suddenly burst 
out singing, overpowering our vvices with his 
melody. 

“That bird of yours dislikes me, Miss Virgie,” he 
said, one day; “he always tries to drown my words 
when I speak to you.” 

“No,” I said, “ it is only the music.” 

‘Pray where did you get him?” Mr. Castleton 
asked, looking at the bird. “ I never heard so sweet 
a singer.” 

“ Lynde Durell gave him to me,” I answered, with- 
out looking up. 

Mr. Castleton did not reply, and I kept my eyes on 
my music. The bird began to sing again, a few clear 
notes by way of prelude, then broke into a warble 
piercingly sweet, a succession of trills whose bril- 
liancy almost dazzled, as if the sound were made 
visible, a shower of falling stars. 

I held my breath to listen. It seemed like a soul 
in ecstacy. Then the song broke offshort. The bird 
had fallen dead from his perch. 

‘*Swan-like, he dies with his sweetest song,” said 
Mr. Castleton, looking at him. 

But L only sat gazing at the still form of my bird, 
hardly seeing it, hardly hearing Ralph Castleton’s 
words, with a dull aching at my heart. 

** You shall have others. Do not mourn for him,” 
said my companion, and unresistingly I allowed him 
to draw me up to him and kiss my lips. 

And so it was all settled. I believe I was half ina 
dream when I married Ralph Castleton. Mr. Den- 
nis and his wife were both delighted, and I let the 
three arrange it as they would. Flora Castleton was 
married, atthe same time, to a wealthy suitor, and 
the double wedding was a grand affair. 

Mr. Castleton proved the kindest of husbands, 
while I endeavored to be a dutiful wife so far as 
fashionable follies would permit. He seemed well 
satisfied with the attempt, and time passed by, 
swiftly, if not happily. 

Five years after our marriage, while my husband 
and I were sitting together one evening, he sudden- 
ly broke the silence, by saying: 

“ Virginia, while you were out, to-day, a gentleman 
left a note for you, together with this—I had forgot- 
ten it until now.” 

Mechanically I took from his hand a little packet, 
and note accompanying. The latter I opened first. 
It was in a strange hand, hastily written, and ran as 
follows: 

“ Mrs. CASTLETON,—My friend, Lynde Durell, 
who died, lately, in Rome, requested me, with his 
last breath, to find you out and give you the accom- 
panying memento. Unable to see you, I have writ- 
ten these lines in explanation, which liberty I trust 
you will pardon. GEORGE CONWAY.” 


With trembling fingersI opened the packet. It 
contained a sketch, a lock of hair, and two or three 
withered violets. My face must have grown ghastly 
white, I knew by the alarm depicted in my hus- 
band’s face. He bent to pick up the note, which had 
fallen to the floor, and in so doing caught sight of the 
dark curl that lay in my lap—that soft, twining hair, 
that seemed to bring up Lynde Darell befure me— 
and the sketch which lay beside it, half unrolled; 
the scene in the May fields, years before, when we 
three first met, a beautiful girl who might have been 
the type of spring, with her hands full of violets, and 
ber head half turned in startled surprise. 

A sudden look of wonder, of remembrance, of a 
perplexing mystery whose solution was at hand, ap- 
peared in Ralph Castleton’s face. Then he evidently 
understood it all, and his features wore an expres- 
sion, the premonition of which had haunted my 
dreaths with terror. The conflict of mighty passions 
made his face terrible. It was livid and convulsed 
with anger. I havea confused remembrance of what 
followed; the cruel words, the passionate reproaches, 
and, when he finally left me, the door closing with a 
violence that seemed almost to shatter my unstrung 
nerves. 

Since then, our lives have been as completely 
separated as if Ralph Castleton were the merest 
stranger. To the world -our relation is the same as 
ever, but I know that the bond between us is irre- 
vocably severed. And it is better so, for my heart 
is lying in Lynde Durell’s grave; my only joy is to 
recall the past, those happy days set in a halo of 
eternal sunshine, when he was my only friend. And 
opening my eyes from one of these dreams, they fall 
upon an empty bird-cage, beside which lie some 
withered, scentless violets, and from a dim, sweet 
morning in the long ago, I hear again a voice say- 
ing: 

. Flowers without fragrance, a cage with no sweet 
bird-songs—they are only typical of something yet 
more barren.” And I know, now, by my utter deso- 
lation, that this was—Life without Love. 





“Tt is never too late to mend,” as the old lady said 
when she sat up until twelve P. M. to darn her hus- 





“there are worlds and worlds, and some day we 


A **DOCTOR’S LINE.” 

In anot very populous district in the neighbor- 
hood of Dumfries there resided a carter named Brown, 
with his wife and mother. Oue day the old lady was 
taken alarmingly ill; the son hurried to the town 
and returned with a physician. The patient was ex- 
amined and a piece of paper called for, on which to 
note the dies to be administered. Not fa suit- 
able piece of paper was, however, togbe found in this 
isolated domicile, and, singular enough, the doctor 
had not a scrap in his possession. ‘‘ Have youa piece 
of chalk, then?’ somewhat gruftly inquired the 
M.D. He was answered in the affirmative, provided 
with the article, wrote the prescription out on the 
door, and taking leave, tuld his employer to get the 
parish schoolmaster to transcribe it. Brown, how- 
ever, was not disposed to put himself under obliga- 
tions to even such a genial personage as the village 
dominie, and he determined on a course that showed 
he was at least familiar with the adage, “‘ He is best 
served who serves himself.” The fastenings of the 
hinges were immediately removed, the door taken 
down, laid on the barrow, and wheeled into town 
with all possible haste. Arrived at Dumfries, he 
strode into an apothecary shop with the door on his 
shoulder, and the astonishment of the knight of the 
pestle and mortar, when it was placed on the coun- 
ter, with the words, “ There’s a line from Dr. ——,”’ 
may be better imagined than described. Apotheca- 
ries, however, are not quite 2s particular as bankers 

as to what they honor, and our friend received his 
medicine without being subjected to many queri¢s. 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To boil Corned Beef. 

Wash it thoroughly, and put iuto a pot that will 
hold plenty of water. The water should be hot; the 
same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh 
meat. It is not too much to allow half an hour for 
every pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The 
goodness of corned beef depends much on its being 
boiled gently and long. If it is to be eaten cold, lay 
it, when boiled, into a coarse earthen dish or pan, 
and over it a piece of board the size of the meat. Upon 
this put a clean stone, or acouple of flat-irons, or 
some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very much 
improved by being pressed. 

















To bake a Stuffed Cod or Black Fish. 

Chop tine half a teacupful of fat ham; add a large 
spoonful of butter, some parsley, thyme, marjoram, 
a little salt, nutmeg and pepper. If you have oys- 
ters, add a few. Beat two eggs, and put all together 
with fine bread crumbs enough to compound them. 
With this, stuff the fish, which should be floured 
thick, and wind a string around it to keep it togeth- 
er, or else sewit up. Fasten the head and tail to- 
gether with a skewer. Bake it ina stove an hour 
and a quarter. Baste it with butter. 


To fry Fish. 

After it has been cleansed, cut it into pieces of the 
proper size, and lay them ina cloth in order to dry 
them. Fry four or five slices of salt pork, or if you 
have not this, lard or nice beef drippings will do; 
but pork is preferable. When the slices are fried 
brown, take them out, dip the pieces of fish in a plate 
of fine Indian meal, and lay them into a spider. Fry 
them brown. When the tish isdone, lay it with the 
pork into a hot dish. Pour alittle water into the 
spider, boil it up, dredge in browned flour, and pour 
the whole over the fish. 





Hot Pudding Sauce. 

To four large spoonfuls of rolled, clean brown sugar, 
put two of butter, and stir it together in an earthen 
dish until white; then put it into a sauce-pan with a 
teacup of hot water, and set it upon the coals. Stir 
it steadily till it boils, and then add aspoonfal or two 
of wine, lemon juice, or rose-water, and let it boil up 
again. Pour it intoa sauce tureen, and grate nut- 
meg over the top. The advantage ofstirring the but- 
ter and sugar together before melting it, is, that it 
produces a thick white foam upon the top. The rea- 
son for stirring it steadily while on the coals, is, that 
it would otherwise become oily. 





Tapioca Pudding. . 

Asmall teacup of tapioca, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, a piece of butter of the sizeof a chestnut, a 
teacup of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt; rose-water, 
essence of lemon, or nutmeg, %8 you prefer. The 
lump tapioca is the best, and if it is white it should 
not be washed, as the powder, which is the best part, 
will be washed away. Pick it over very carefully, 
soak it over night in a part of the milk. If you have 
omitted to do this, and need the pudding for dinner, 
it will soak in water in two or three hours; put bare- 
ly enough to swell it thoroughly, boil it in the milk, 
‘stirring it often; beat the eggs some time with the 
sugar in them; stir them and al! the other ingre- 
dients into the milk while it is yet hot. Ifthe pud- 
ding is put immediately in the oven, it wiil bake in 
three quarters of an hour, or a little less. Three eggs 
to a quart of milk will make a very good tapioca or 
sago pudding. Tapioca is very nice soaked in water, 
and boiled in milk (about a pint to a coffee cup of 
tapioca), with grated lemon peel, or a little essence of 





band’s stockings. 


lemon, and eaten with cream and sugar. 
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gardens are very elegant. The ries about 
Boston are gardens, the bloom of which robs the 
grave of half its terrors. 


Well may Bostonians be proud of Boston. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 

A writer in All the Year Round publishes a de- 
scription of the French army service in contrast with 
the British service, greatly to the advantage of the 
former. The system seens so different from our own, 
that we make an abstract for our military rea:lers, 
assured that it will be to them, as it was to us, a 
matter of interest: 

The French army is not, as is generally supposed, 
composed of conscripts. Nearly thirty per cent are 
volunteers, and of those who rise from the ranks to 
the grade of officer, nearly all are from this class, 
who are educated men and competent for the posi- 
tion. In the “crack” regiments, the percentage is 
greater. The term volunteer does not apply exclu- 
sively to such as volunteer of their own free will, 
without waiting for conscription. Those who have 
served seven vears as conscripts and enlist again are 
also called volunteers. All volunteers wear worsted 
stripes on the sleeve of their coats, but the latter class 
named wear two stripes, as an honorary distinction. 
After a second seven-years’ service, the volunteer 
wears three stripes, and soon. There are many of 
this latter class in the army, Napoleon, knowing their 
value as tried soldiers, doing all in his power to retain 
them. These conscripted who do not wish to serve, 
pay a thousand francs at the war office, which goes 
to procure the enlistment of these seven-years men, 
who, attracted by the money, two sous per day added 
pay, the honorary badge, and the respect shown this 
class, are easily induced. This plan has greatly in- 
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BOSTON AND ITS SUBURBS. 

Bostonians are laughed at for their extravagant 
love of the ‘“‘ Hub,” and the claims they put forth for 
its supericr advantages of situation and scene which 
it has to present to those who may come here. Par- 
ticularly are we as Bostonians pleased with our sur- 
roundings, that present 1are features for those who 
appreciate the beautiful. Our harbor is exceedingly 
attractive, but it is the background of living villages 
and country seats that furms the finest feature in the 
display we have to offer. Our roads are the best in 
the world, and in every direction that may be chosen, 
or accidentally taken, will be found some of the 
finest views, delighting the visitor and confirming 
our claim. Cambridge is our classic ground, and is 
more visited than any other vicinage ; but Dorchester 
and Milton on the south, and Brookline, Brighton 
and the Newtons on the west, may boast of equal 
attractions. There is no fairer scene in our vicinity 
than that presented in the ride over Milton Hill, in 
Dorchester, near sundown. Brighton and the Mal- 
dens have their claims likewise, and Chelsea on the 
north, without claiming anything, is awarded the 
palm for native modest loveliness. A view from 
Powder-Horn Hill abundantly tes the pil- 
grim whv with eager feet scales its ambitious sum- 
mit. The beach beyond is a jy forever. 

But one great attraction of our vicinity is the at- 
tention paid to floral and horticultural operations. 
Landscape gardening has become perfected beneath 
the eye of increasing taste, and almost every resi- 
dence bears evidence of beautifying care. Elegant 
lawns, beds of flowers, arbors and vines, meet the eye 
at every turn, and handsome architecture at the 
command of wealth, makes the landscape pleasant. 
Great care is y in choosing a site for a resi- 
dence, that it combine with surroundings in forming 
a harmonious whole. This, we think, is being re- 
garded here more than formerly. Good taste is 
shocked, in the country, by the repeatedly occurring 
incongruities met with—the house on the hill or in 
the valley, selfishly independent of scene and cir- 
cumstance, marring, in fact, what Nature kindly in- 
tended. It may be said that the owner has a right 
to do this, if he pleases, but we say, No. Trye, be 
hol Is his title deeds of it, but the scene is every one’s 
who can appreciate it, and hence he offends every 
one who sees the mistake made. 

In the scope of our ride about Boston, few such 
offences can be seen. The houses—they would be 
called villas in Europe—are in perfect keeping with 
the grounds. By judicious appliances of art, defects 
have been remedied—here deficiencies supplied, and 
there superfiuities lopped off, accommodating nature 
in all particulars, and reducing the scene to the 
rules of order, that is not apparent as the work of 
art. And not alone the wealthy are so improving 
their grounds. The poor and the little-better-off are 
doing their best at beautifying, and often with better 
effect, for it seems as if Nature works more kindly 
through small means—an earthen pot filling with a 
gorgeous bloom denied to vases of oriental pattern 
and elegance. 

The greenhouses in the vicinity are especial objects 
for visitation: James Murray’s, on Grove Hall Ave- 
nue, Roxbury, with his broad acres of houses, Hon. 
M. P. Wilder’s, Dorchester, Joseph Breck, Brighton, 
John Galvin, Dorchester, near Grove Hall, whose 
splendid grounds and greenhouses are very elaborate 
and beautiful, C. F, Hovey, Cambridge. Almost 
every town has its conservatories in numbers, and 
all worthy of especial interest, while our cultivated 











d the effi y of the French army. It is so 
managed that every time-expired man who has not 
been promoted to the rank of corporal, can have 
forty pounds bounty if he chooses to re-enlist. 

French regiments consist of three battalions, each of 
which is divided into eight companies, having a com- 
plete organization in itself. The staff of each compa- 
ny never varies. It consists of a captain, a lieutenant, 
a@ sub-lieutenant, a sergeant-meajor, four sergeants, 
and four corporals. The strength of the company 
depends upon circumstances—in the Crimean war 
they numbered two hundred men each. One hun- 
dred, however, is about the average. Eight compa- 
nies form a battalion, so that a regiment, oue hundred 
men to a company, numbers twenty-four hundred 
men. These three battalions have for their officers 
one colonel, who is responsible for the regi t, one 
lieutenant colonel, three majors, commanding bat- 
talions, responsible to the colonel. Any increase to 
the regiment requires no increase of this staff. This 
operates so economically that the French pay halfa 
million dollars less than the English for four times 
their number of men and seven times their number 
of horses. 

The French have some corps that consist of a single 
battalion—the Chasseurs a Pied and the Chasseurs 
Indigines, or Turcos, being considered more handy 
in small than in large bodies—commanded by majors 
merely. 

The simplicity in the formation of the French 
regiments renders them available at short notice, 
with less demand for red tape and less requirement 
for drill and adaptation. The colonel is supreme 
over the discipline of his men. He can, under oor- 
tain rules, make and ke the non. 
officers, according to his own will, without the inter- 
vention of any court-martial; and he can put any 
officer under arrest, as a punishment, for a period 
extending from ten days to a month. 

Promotion is based on merit. Private soldiers who 
are proticient in drill may put their names down for 
promotion to the rank of corporal. From those 
longest down, the colonel selects a certain number 
when a vacancy occurs. These candidates must 
have a certificate from the superintendent of the 
regimental school—who is a subaltern officer of the 
regiment, but whose promotion goes on all the same 
—that they can read well, write a good hand, write 
from dictation, and that they are acquainted with 
arithmetic up to the rule of three included. The 
examination, which takes place befure the colonel, is 
very strict indeed, but is purely professional. From 
the way of making the soldiers’ soup, up to what a 
corporal should do in action if all his superiors should 
happen to be killed, no subject whatever is left un- 
touched upon. French ofticers say that the examin- 
ation for the rank of corporal once passed, subse- 
quent promotion to a commission is simply a question 
ot time. The scope of the examination, to particular- 
ize, touches upon the providing and cooking of food; 
the manner in which, under various imaginary cir- 
cumstances, the corporal or other leader of a party 
should behave on picket, upon advanced or rear 
guard, before an enemy; the best way of keeping 
the enemy at bay until the main body of the troops 
could be alarmed; the most handy makeshifts in 
mending clothes, boots, pouches, belts, and other 
articles of military equipment in the field; the em- 
barkation and disembarkation of troops, and the 
packing of arms when soldiers proceed on ship-board 
tor foreign service; in short, everything that can tax 
the knowledge or ingenuity of the aspirant. From 
corporal upwards there is no examination. To the 
rank of sergeants, the colonel promotes by choice or 
selection. The period which the candidate for pro- 
motion passes as a corporal is considered quite suffi- 
cient test of his capabilities. From captain to colonel 
the steps of promotion are the same as in vur own 
service. 











There is no paymaster in the French army. The 
duty is performed by a subaltern, who is on the reg- 
ular list for promotion, He has no risk nor respon- 
sibility, though considerable labor. The month's 
pay for the regiment is received from the pay office 
of the district, and placed in the military chest, of 
which there are three keys; one kept by the colonel, 
one by the lieutenant colonel, and one by the officier 
payeur. Each officer’s gross pay is made over to 
him monthly, and all deductions—which are very 
few in the French army—he must make himself. 
The net pay for the men of each company is given 
out every third day to the captain of the company, 
and by him immediately paid over to the men he 
commands. Thus all the ) complionted ey of 
regi tal 8,1 tal agents, reg 
tal accounts, band funds, mess funds, and the like, 
have no existence whatever, and, unless the colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, and the officier payeur be in collu- 
sion, not a single franc can be taken from the chest 
without immediate discovery. Even if they were 
agreed together to rob the government, the fraud 
would be discovered at the end of a month; for, 
every thirty days, an officer of the district pay-office 
visits each corps, verifies in a couple of hours all the 
very few and very simple accounts of the past month, 
and then supplies the funds for the coming month. 








Eashion and Gossip. 


OUTRAGING NATURE.—The following is from an 
English medical journal, and shows the pains and 
danger of outraging nature:—A few years back, 
when the mania for altering the shade of color of the 
hair first broke out, ladies were content with wash- 
ing their heads with an alkaline solution, soda or 
potash, until a considerable portion of the coloring 
matter was removed, and with it, of course, much of 
the freshness and silky beauty of the hair. This 
bleached hair, which approached artificial or dead 
hair in its qualities, was then polished with a little 
oil, and the process was complete. But chemistry 
has now enabled the artisans of hair to move a stage 
onward—to add a dye in the place of the abstracted 
natural color, and to convert the head into a kind of 
colored mop. It comes to pass thus: The head is 
washed with an alkaline solution, and dried near the 
fire; this part of the process occupies an hour. The 
manipulator then brushes through the hair the dye, 
an acid solution of varying strength, and the ex- 
havsted and dry hair is made to absorb this fluid by 
the aid of hot tongs and hot plates of metal. This 
latter part of the process demands care and skill, and 
time also it would appear; for our informant, the 
lady operated upon, reports that the whole proceed- 
ing occupied seven hours and a half. But at last 
came the result—not the end, but the beginning of 
the end. When the lady rose from the operating 
chair, she was charmed by the vision of a pale gold 
chevelure, her natural color being a dark brown, and 
she went to her home in perfect delight. But ina 
very few hours the vision began to change, first to a 
bright orange yellow, and then to a deep yolk of egg 
yellow that was perfectly hideous. To correct this 
evil another operation was to be gone through— 
another seven hours and a half of tedious and pain- 
ful manipulation ; and this time like the last, with a 
similar result—first the golden sheen of the rising 
sun; but as evening advanced, a deep saffron and 
red tint, like the setting sun portending a coming 
storm; or rather like the elfin locks of the demons of 
apantomime. The lady’s disappointment and vex- 
ation may be more easily imagined than described. 
She was advised that nothing more could be done; 
that, if she disapproved of her present appearance, 
her head must be shaved; and she submitted to the 
necessity and to the consequent annoyance of wear- 
ing a wig. 

The proceeding we are now discussing is called the 
“instantaneous” process, and we have styled it an 
operation, having in our mind a surgical under- 
taking. The suffering was so severe, says our in- 
formant, that she was obliged to scream with pain; 
the burning was so intense that she walked about the 
room in a frantic state, and sal volatile was admin- 
istered to keep up her strength. More than a week 
after this grave operation she came to me to be re- 
lieved of inflammation of the scalp and the effects of 
a superficial gangrenous burn. She complained of a 
feeling of lethargy, and feared that some poisonous 
matter might have been absorbed through the scalp 
into the system; and it was clear that her nervous 
system had tndergone a serious shock, and that she 
had escaped by a very narrow margin from an at- 
tack of deranged function of the liver verging on 
jaundice. On the sixteenth’ day after the operation 
the gangrenous burn still remained unhealed. 


Paris Fasuions —A letter from Paris says that 
the fashions for spring are frankly capricious, as, in- 
deed, is always the characteristic of fashion. It is 
unfortunate, however (as a sensitive observer re- 
marks), that the ladies do not come to some mutual 
understanding on the vital question of crinoline. At 
present they mutually destroy the effects of each 
other’s toilets by appearing, some with moderate 
hoops, others as divested of tournure as if arrayed in 
bathing dresses, and at the moment of emerging 
from the bosom of the deep. The innovators may 
try in vain, the popular eye will not habituate itself 
to this last style; and the majority, influenced either 
by a love of rounded outlines, or a discreet regard for 
the washerwoman’s bill, continue to wear crinoline. 

The following is the toilet of the Countess XK——, 








worn at one of the receptions of the Princess Ma- 
thilde: A long skirt oftulle, completed by a tunic of 
tulle, surrounded by point d’Angleterre. The se- 
cond skirt formed a train, and was ornamented about 
one fvot and a half from the bottom with midcircles 
of tulle, framed in a narrow edging of green taffeta. 
The corsage was composed of a sort of breastplate of 
green silk, cut outat the waist and hips after the 
fashion of the middle ages. The bottom of the cor- 
sage was bordered by a fringe that fellon the tunic. 
At the neck the corsage decolete was bordered by 
semicircles of tulle like those on the skirt, only 
smaller. The short sleeve consisted of a single large 
puff of tulle. A rich sash of green silk fell from the 
waist, and slightly raised at the left the tunic of 
tulle. 

FoREIGN AND DoMESTIC GosstP.—Two Amer- 
ican marriages of some note have just taken place 
in Europe. The first is that of Miss Davis, of New 
York, aged 16, to a member of one of the first Roman 
families, the Prince Ruspoli; and the other is that of 
Colorado Jewett, to Miss Harad, a German-Ameri- 
can lady of wealth, at Frankfort, after a week’s 
courtship.—The Etrusian flower season in Florence 
is now in full glory. Bouquets are bigger than 
buckets, and evening party tables and shelves are 
banked with flowers.—A man in Virginia is lec- 
turing on “ the disease called Love.”——A millinery 
store in Macon last week, sold twenty palpitating 
bosoms.—An exchange says “the young ladies in 
Missouri do not seem to be very particular as to 
whom they marry. If theright man does not come 
up to time on the evening appointed for the cere- 
mony, another one will do as well.”——-A Troy paper 
says Parepa and Rosa “hitch most sweetly.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from Washington to the Present 
Time. Containing a Narrative of the most Inter- 
esting Events in the Career of each President ; thus 
constituting a Graphic History of the United States. 
By Jobn S. C. Abbott, author of the “ Mother at 
Home,” “ Life of Napoleon,” “ History of the Civil 
War in America,” ‘French Revolution,” etc. Il- 
lustrated with Portraits of all the Presidents, en- 
graved on steel, Pictures of their Private Resi- 
dences, and fifteen other Wood Engravings of the 
most interesting scenes in their lives. Sold only 
by Distributing Agents. Boston: published by B. 
B. Russell & Co. 


The somewhat elaborate title comprehends the 
grand idea of the book, which bears out, upon peru- 
sal, all the promise of the portentous index. The 
peculiar charm that invests all of Mr. Abbott’s writ- 
ings eminently distinguishes this, and the lives of 
our Presidents, and the important events of their 
several administrations, are given in a style so ornate 
and yet so truthful, we find our admiration for the 
author equally divided with our interest in the events 
described. It is truly a charming work, and we are 
not surprised to hear that it has attained, through 
agents, a wide circulation. It is illustrated by steel 
representations of the residences of all the Presi- 
dents, and of the principal scenes in their lives, which 
are a great addition to the interest of the book. Mr. 
Abbott exercises the most unprejudiced fairness in 
his biographies. He gives all credit for the good they 
may have possessed, but shields no public act for 
friendship’s sake. The greatness and the littleness 
that characterized each, are truthfully described, 
and in the life of Jackson the contrasts are the most 
marked. The histories comprehend Andrew Jobn- 
son’s administration to the passage of the constitu- 
tional d t by Cong 











REPLY TO Hon. CHARLES G. LoRING UPON RECON- 
STRUCTION. By John S. Wright, of Llinois. Sold 
by A. Williams & Co. 


This is a bulky pamphlet of more than two hun- 
dred pages devoted to the reply, and is intended, 
while thus opposing Mr. Loring’s views, to oppose 
equally those of extremists of the Southern side, and 
give a Christian platform on which all may meet. 
The view of believers in a National sovereignty, and 
those who have clung s0 tenaciously to State sove- 
reignty, are proved to have been both imperfect; 
therefore that it does not become Massachusetts to 
assume to sit in judgment on South Carolina, and 
teach her her duties. An enlightenment of the 
people on his theory, through press and pulpit, is 
the means of reconstruction he recommends; and 
that theory is “self-government,” first abandoning 
the errors, and the prejudices that have sprung from 
them, of both sides. Man, the author says, “ gen- 
erates the enduring state, which would continue for 
all time were the laws of its existence duly regarded,” 
and places him by divine law in the threefold rela- 
tion of the individual, the family, the state. Were 
the distinction, he conti . duly regarded, much of 
confusion concerning politics would be relieved, as 
the sole cause of all the evils afflicting humanity is 
ignorance, disregard and perversion of that law, 
knowledge of which is only attainable by individuals. 
He calls upon all, therefore, of the people to study 
those laws ina Christian temper according to the 
spirit of amity as divinely taught. It is impossible 
to present in a single paragraph an adequate idea of 
Mr. Wright’s argument. He has given the subject 
profound attention for years, and his werds are en- 
titled to the gravest consideration. We wish he 
might be generally read. There is much troth in 
what he says, and his manner of imparting his opin- 
ions, or convictions, is bold, clear and positive. The 
seeker of light regarding principles of government 
will find many new flashes in the work, and we 
commend it to the reader. 
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WAITING BY THE NEHEMA. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BATSON. 
Leagues of green, green prairie 
Wander away like billows— 
Stretch away to the north, 
And wander afar to the south, 
Creep under the low east heavens, 
And touch the western sunset, 
While here I stand, and hold my horse, 
By the shining bit of his mouth. 


Soft! my pride and my beauty! 
Pawing the earth beneath you, 
The brave, soft fire of your eyes 
Making its mute appeal, 
By-and by we will bound 
Over the wild phlox and daisies; 
You shall spurn their royal purple and gold 
With your free foot's glittering steel. 


Only be patient, my darling, 
Droop your proud head to my shoulder, 
Touch with your quivering nostrils 
The cheek you have warmed so with red; 
We fancy we love one another, 
Each, who has only the other, 
We have such a thought, we will own now, 
Each in his own silly head. 


Ha, hold! it is only a quail, Win, 
We have scared from the heavy grasses, 
He whirrs again to a covert, 
And all is still as before. 
Ah, well, I could wait here forever, 
With a world of such greenness around me, 
And if you and I were together, Win, 
Neither need ask any more. 


O, you are so true, my hero! 
No falsehood ever came near you, 
You are clean from vour dainty hoof, Win, 
To the mellow dark of your eye; 
Such a friend I have fever had, Win, 
To teach, and uphold me, and save me, 
By just the height of his living, 
And the human love he comes nigh. 


So brave and so strong ‘neath his burden, 
So calm and so patient in living, 

Well, all have their hidden secrets, 
Nor Win knows my need of him; 

Ah, the ferry comes rattling over, 
The Sacs are but sorry mechanics; 

Th‘s tawny, red-blanketed fellow is one; 
When we cross here again, we will swim. 
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THE 


SOARLET CROSS: 


The Mystery of Bellevue Terrace. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER V. 


ROSS ALLINGHAM. 


ERY quietly the days passed 
at Bellevue Terrace. Mornings 
, and evenings Christine spent in 
reading to Rupert, or at playing 
at chess with him—a game of 
which he was exceedingly fond. 
And, besides, Christine was a 
person of unusual resources, and 
she thought of a variety of meth- 
ods to amuse the invalid. Rupert 
grew to watch her every motion, 
to greet her with the swift-com- 
ing color of a love which fell lit- 
tle short of idolatry, and to feel 
uneasy and distrait if her every- 
day walks extended over a period 
longer than usual. Miss Court- 
ney was engaged a great deal of the time with visi- 
tors—indeed, Bellevue Terrace was lively with guests 
for the most part, though their incoming or outgoing 
made little difference in the lives of Christine and 
Rupert. 

It was the second week in April, and delightful 
spring weather, when one afternoon Christine and 
Blanco wandered as far as Maplewood Farm. Mrs. 
Jones and her family were deep into the sweet mys- 
teries of sap-boiling, and they took Christine and her 
four-footed companion out into the grove with them. 
It was a picturesque scene to Christine, who, town- 
bred, had never before witnessed a “sugaring 
off.” Mrs. Jones congratulated her warmly on hay- 
ing timed her visit so well as to have hit on the very 
day of all others when she would be best pleased to 
have her there. 

The sugar tent was in the middle of several acres 
of sap trees; a rude shelter on eight strong posts 
driven into the ground. Four large kettles were 
boiling over as many huge fires made of brushwood, 
and in the pure white pails a constant supply of fresh 
sap was being bronght by the younger portion of the 
family from trees in the vicinity. The largest kettle 
was about done, Mrs. Jones said; she must go to the 





house after the milk and eggs to “raise the set- 
tlings,” and then Christine should have a taste. 

Christine reclined on one of the girls’ shawls, 
against a huge tree, and watched the proceedings 
with interest, while Blanco lay near her, alert and 
wakeful. Mrs. Jones soon returned with the clarify- 
ing agents, and applied them according to the science 
of such matters. 

“Lawful heart!” exclaimed she, “did you ever? 
only see the dirt rise! And I strained that sap 
through a piece of white flannil, as clean as ever I 
could strain it! It’s the strangest thing in natur’ 
what makes it so dirty! Look out, Dan! and don’t 
spill that pail full of "lasses! It’s the cleanest of the 
lot! Sarah Ann, take yer fingers out of that kittle! 
Father, the iron kittle wants a little more wood un- 
der it! not too much; if you do, it’!l burn on! Here, 
Miss Holmes,”—giving Christine a saucer full—* see 
how that ere tastes.” 

“Sweet as honey! It is perfectly delicious!” 

“Glad you like it. Help yourself, now! Don’t be 
afeard! Sap sweetening never hurt nobody that 
ever I heern tell of, except old Aunt Hitty Price’s 
boy Joe. And he eat two quarts of ’lasses once, and 
it give him the cholery infanticide powerful! They 
sed you might hear him yeil and hold onto his stum- 
mik a halfa mile. Dr. Chokemwell was sent for, and 
he give bim a dose of salts, and some peneyrial tea, 
and he wasas well as ever the next day. Thedoctor 
sed so much sweet stuff produced disgestion of the 
disgustive orgins. But I haint had a chance to ask 
ye afore—how do you git on at the Terrace?” 

“ It is very pleasant.” 

“O,is it? Wall, I’m glad of it! 
ghosts yet, nor nothing? have ye?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

** Miss Laura’s as gentle as a lamb, I reckon?” 

* Miss Courtney is very kind.” 

“ And the young man—Mr. Rupert?” 

“‘O Mrs. Jones, his character is lovely. Noone 
can see him without loving him!” 

* Do you love him, Miss Holmes?” 

“Dearly. If he were my own brother, I could not 
feel any more tenderness for him!” 

Mrs. Jones put her arms akimbo, and gazed at 
Christine. 

“Look here, now, Miss Holmes, do you have any 
idee how old Mr. Rupert is?” 

“ About twenty, I should think.” 

“ And how old are you?” 

“T am twenty-two.” 

“Two years difference! Wall, take an old woman’s 
advice, and don’t love this young gentleman too hard, 
nor let him love you. You wouldn’t hardly want to 
marry acripple!” 

“Mrs. Jones!” cried Christine, indignantly. 

‘Don’t git mad! ’Taint no use. I only spoke for 
his good. You’rea pritty girl, and he haint much to 
love, and if he’s as tender feeling as I’ve heerd sed, 
it would break his heart to fall in love with somebody 
that wouldn’t marry him. And don’t you let him do 
it!” 

“ There is no danger, Mrs. Jones.” 

Just then the sound of a horse’s feet crossing the 
bridge just below the grove struck on the air. Mrs. 
Jones shaded her eyes with her hand, and took a 
view of the approaching horseman. 

“ Highty-tighty!” cried she, stirring the sap furi- 
ously; ‘‘ wont there be tall goings on now?” 

““ Why?” said Christine. 

“ That is Ross Allingham a riding up the hill. He’s 
been gone off more than a month, down into Virgin- 
ny, a looking after some property of his, and Miss 
Laura she’s been dreadful down in the mouth on ac- 
count of it. She washups the very ground he steps 
on! Iseed her pick up a rose that he’d throwed 
away once, and kiss it, and put it into her bosom. 
Dan! look out there! that syrup’s a burning! Swing 
off the kittle a minnit. Handsome, aint he?” 
Christine looked at the approaching gentleman. 
He was tall, and well-made, with black hair and 
beard, and keen gray eyes. He drew rein at sight of 
the sap-boilers, and accosted Mrs. Jones in a genial 
voice. 

* Good day to you, Mrs. Jones. May a fellow stop 
and be sweetened?” 

‘*Sarting! to be shure! Git right off, and come 
ahead! Plenty of it! Grand season for sapping! 
Snow held on well, and the ground freezes as hard 
as a rock every night! Cold nights and warm days 
is the kind for turning out the sweetening.” 

*‘ And you are the woman to see after it!” said Mr. 
Allingham, gallantly. 

“ Wall, I wont turn my back to no living soul, when 
I can have the fire jest right. The great pint of boil- 
ing sap is to have the fire jest right. If it’s too hot, 
it’s apt to burn, and if it haint hot enuff, it’s apt to 
smoke. Reckon you’re going up to the Terrace? do 
not wonder you want to be sweetened.” 

Mr. Allingham laughed pleasantly, and was ad- 
vancing to the kettle of syrup, when his eye fell on 
Christine. He stopped short, aud lifted his hat. 

*O, don’t be skeered,” said Mrs. Jones; “come 
right along. ‘This is Miss Holmes. She lives up to 
the Terrace now, and helps take care of Mr. Rupert. 
A powerful nice gal!”’ she added, in a loud whisper. 
*T do not doubt it in the least,” said Mr. Alling- 
ham, smilingly, “‘but you have not yet told Miss 
Holmes my name.” 

*O to be sarting I have. I told her when you was 
acoming up the hill, and asked her to see if you 
warn’t handsome. For you would be, Mr. Alling- 
han, if you only had some color. I like to see folks 
with color. I wish you could manage to have some!” 
** Would you suggest rouge ?” asked Allingham. 


Haint seen no 





“Law no! I don’t believe in no emetics.. My 





Peggy Jane has got a box of tooth-powder, and I 
couldn’t sleep o’ nights when she first bought it, for 
thinking bow wicked it was, but, somehow, I’se kind- 
er got used to it. Set down there alongside of Miss 
Holmes, and I'll git you a saucer full of syrup.” 

Allingbam took the indicated seat, and very soon 
he and Christine were talking with the freedom of 
old acquaintances. Allingham was highly cultivated, 
and had travelled extensively, and was possessed of 
the wonderful faculty of investing all his descriptions 
with interest. And neither dreamed how late it was 
getting, until Mrs. Jones “sugared off,” and packed 
up the pails, preparatory to suspending operations 
for the night. 

“Ts it possible?” cried Mr. Allingham, consulting 
his watch, “‘ nearly six o’clock! Mrs. Jones, don't 
you think some one has been setting time forward!” 

*Can’t say; but the sun haint sot forrud, I’m 
shure of that! Come agin, Miss Holmes, Come any 
time when you feel like it, I shall allus be pleased to 
see ye, and so will father, wont yer, father?” 

‘* Sarting! to be shure!” returned Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones turned back, and looked after the re- 
treating forms of Christine and Mr. Allingham. They 
were walking along side by side, the obedient horse 
following behind bis master. 

Mrs. Jones drew a long breath, and changed the 
heavy kettle of sugar she was carrying from the left 
hand to the right. : 

“ Father,” said she, “sunthin’ or ruther will be 
shure to happen afore the year’s out, or I miss my 
guess!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” returned Mr. Jones, a little 
sarcastically; ‘I shouldn’t wonder if somebody 
had the measles, and somebody else the diaree. 
Peggy, you’re allus a prophesying, but I don’t see as 
anything comes to pass any the sooner on account 
of it.” 

Mrs. Jones tossed her head scornfully, but said 
nothing, and meanwhile, Mr. Allingham and Chris- 
tine were walking along the shady road to the 
Terrace. 

Miss Courtney had come out on the piazza for a 
breath of the fresh west wind, and saw them coming 
up the avenue, chatting familiarly as old int 





“ Are you?” 

** Can-you ask?” 

*T ought not to, certainly, since you give me the 
assurance in something sweeter than words.” 

** One is always glad to see one’s friends, you know,” 
she said, with an attempt at gayety; “‘ especially 
when they have been a whole month with the heath- 
ens. We New Englanders never really believe in 
the civilization of any one out of our own magic 
circle, I think. But you look weary—come and rest.” 

She drew him to a little tete-a-tete by the fireside, 
for the chilly air made a fire still pleasant in the even- 
ings, and seated herself dangerously near to him. 
Her hand still lay in his, a tress of her soft hair float- 
ed across his shoulder, her breath, warm and sweet, 
swept his cheek. There was an intoxication in her 
presence which at times Allingham felt himself 
powerless to resist. He longed, almost insanely, to 
fold her in his arms—to feel her heart beating against 
his own—to taste the sweetness of her red lips—and 
what then? He did not know. He felt in his soberer 
moments the certain assurance that he did not love 
her; she appealed only to the more earthy, sensual 
passions of bis nature—his soul, bis intellect, his im- 
mortality, if you will, were all untouched. 

Laura felt her power, and trembled at the possibil- 
ities. With her whole might and strength she loved 
this man—if her soul, lost forever, would have bought 
his love for this world, she would have thought it 
cheaply won. 

He turned toward her; his arm half encircled her 
waist—he hesitated on the verge of giving utterance 
to words which could never be recalled. But by some 
inexplicable freak of imagination, there floated be- 
tween him and her the face of Christine Holmes, as 
he had seen it this afternoon, clear, serene, restful 
and beautiful with truth and purity. 

His arm dropped; he gently released the hand his 
fierce grasp a moment before had almost crushed, 
and said, gently: 

“T trust you have been well since I last saw you, 
Miss Courtney? And how is Rupert?” 

Laura could have struck him for the change which 
had come over him so suddenly—tbough she did not 





ances. A dark frown distorted the delicate beauty 
of her white forehead, and she clutched her hands so 
tightly that the crimson finger nails grew livid and 
purple. 

She had been a whole month separated from Ross 
Allingham, and now to meet him in the presence of a 
third person, when she had counted so much on this 
reunion. Quick as thought she darted through the 
open window of the library, which looked out on the 
piazza, and reaching the hall, gained her chamber 
unperceived. For Mr. Allingham had been so en- 
grossed with his new acquaintance, that he had not 
once glanced at the Terrace after entering the avenue 
—which, it must be confessed, was not very lover- 
like. Especially as he had been away from Miss 
Courtney a month, which should be an eternity to 
lovers. And every one said Ross Allingham and Miss 
Courtney were lovers. 

In the hall, Christine bowed good-night to her vis- 
itor, but he retained her a it to say: 

* You will come down to the parlor, certainly, Miss 
Holmes?” 

“No. I have other duties to attend to.” 

“ What have I said or done to banish you?” he 
asked, reproachfully. 

“ Nothing, Mr. Allingham. I think you mistake 
my position. Allow me to set you right. Iam nota 
guest of Miss Courtney, only her servant.” 

“Her servant? I do not comprehend.” 

“Tam here to wait on Mr. Rupert. Paid by the 
year, like any servant.” 

For a moment the old patrician blood of the proud 
Allinghams dyed Ross’s face, but he conquered the 
unworthy pride instantly. 

“I desire to keep your acquaintance none the less 
on that account, Miss Holmes. We are none of us to 
blame for fortune’s smiles or frowns. I shall expect 
to see you again soon, if not to-night.” 

Christine went in to Rupert, and soothed the inva- 
lid, who was suffering from a violent headache, with 
some of her sweet old songs, while Ross Allirgham 
paced the front parlor, and waited for the coming of 
Laura Courtney. 

Miss Courtney’s toilets were always perfect, but 
to-night she took unusual pains to make herself love- 
ly. She wore white, with trimmings of rose-color; 
her hair fell in soft curls over her bare shoulders, 
and a single red rose nestled amid the sunshine of 
ringlets which tossed against her glowing cheek. 
She came forward to meet Mr. Allingham shyly, 
yet with an air of unmistakable delight. He must 
have been a very cold-hearted man if he could have 
resisted that flushing, sparkling face, and those eyes, 
so full of dewy light and tenderness. She extended 
both hands to meet his. F 
“Such a delightful surprise! When did you 
arrive?” 

He was flattered by her evident pleasure, as any 
man, not an icicle, would have been, and he held the 
little, fluttering hands very closely in his, looking 
into the great, luminous eyes, and watching the 
shifting lights and shadows there. His gaze was pro- 
longed until the long lashes drooped over the bril- 
liant orbs, and the soft cheeks bloomed like the rose 
in her hair. 

* Are you glad to see me, Laura?” 

How the low, intensely passionate tones thrilled 
her! It was the first time he had ever called her 
Laura, and ber heart Jeaped with a triumph it had 
never knuwn before. She looked at him, but did not 








tand the cause. Her cheek reddened, her 
bosom heaved with an anger that rose to a white 
heat, but she could control her voice perfectly, and 
replied, in a tone as indifferent as hisown. And 
then the conversation drifted into other channels, 
and Allingham spoke of his journey, of the fine old 
plantation which he still held in Virginia, and then 
the subject changed again, and the gentleman said: 

“You have a new inmate at the Terrace, I 
believe?” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

‘*A Miss Holmes. I met her at Mrs. Jones’s sap- 
grove, and we walked up together.” He tried to 
speak with indifference, and succeeded so well that 
he overdid bis part. A quick gleam of intelligence 
shot across Miss Courtney’s haughty face. She un- 
derstood Ross Allingbam’s repression now, and a 
fierce hatred of Christine leaped up in her heart. 
She always hated all those who even in the slightest 
degree crossed her track. But she was too skillful a 
diplomat to evince anything but sweetness. 

* O yes, to be sure. I advertised for a companion 
for Rupert, and she replied to the advertisement. . 
You know he needs more constant care than I can 
give him, and to tell the truth, I suppose I am not 
just the person he needs. He is susceptible, impres- 
sionable, and his cheerfulness depends in a great 
measure on the frame of miud of those around him.” 

“ And Miss H»lmes is always cheerful, is she?” 

“T presume so. She has only been here a few days. 
Two weeks nearly, though, I believe. Rupert likes 
her, and Iam satisfied with what pleases him. ‘There 
is the tea-bell. You will have a cup of tea with us?” 
“Thank you; no. I must be going,” said Alling- 
han, rising. 

“ But you will call again, soon. I have some plans 
for the summer to submit to you.” 

“Certainly. You need not fear but I shall trouble 
you enough. Gooi-night—and pleasant dreams.” 
He pressed her hand lightly, and left the room. 
And Miss Courtney sent a message to the dining- 
room that her head ached, and she should not come 
down to tea; and the whole evening she spent in 
pacing her chamber, with fiercely contracted brow, 
and a hot flush on her cheek that only rage and pas- 
sion could bring there. She threw off her dress at 
last, and flung herself across the bed, muttering, 
hoarsely ; 

“T will watch and wait, and if I am correct, then 
let her beware! For before God, I swear no living 
thing shall come between me and his love!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
WAS IT A DREAM? 


SPRING waned, and summer came. Bellevue Ter- 
race was gay with guests; friends of Miss Courtney 
who had come up from the city to spend their June. 
Beautiful young ladies, and gallant young men, and 
picnics, impromptu dances in the evenings, boating, 
riding and fishing filled up the sunny days. Most of 
the guests were butterflies of fashion, just getting 
their wits sharpened in the flirtations at the Terrace 
for the campaign at the various watering-places, to 
which they were off as soon as the heats of summer 
really set in. 

Christine saw little of them, theagh Miss Courtney 
was scrupulous in inviting her to join the parties 
they made up. But the girl was too proud to go 





speak. 


where she could not be receive! as an equal, and she 
never obtruded herself upon the gay guests, except 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








occasionally of an evening, when some one was want- 
ed at the piano to furnish music for the dancing. 


On such occasions, Ross Allingham was constantly | 
by her side. He turned her music, he selected songs | 


for her to sing, and looked at her with his sou) in his 


eyes. And Miss Courtney, polite, affable, smiling, | 


looked on and saw it all. To Christine she was al- 
ways courteous; at times, almost 


4%; +4 +, She ! 


| went out into the garden, and sat down among the 
| beds of pinks and thyme. But she was not at rest, 
and she strolled on down tothe river, where she 
could feel the damp spray from the Rapids cool and 
chill her face. 

After a time she returned to the house. Mr. Al- 
| lingham was gone, and a light burned in Laura’s 
hamber. Christine went to her room, took her hair 





| unsteady, Christine rose, and looked from the win- 
dow. Everything was quiet, except Blanco, and he 
was howling dismally in some remote portion of the 
yard. Christine took out her watch, and by the dim 
light of the clouded moon saw that it was nearly 
three o’clock. 

She put her hand to her forehead in the vain effort 
of collecting her scattered senses. She must have 


neglected vo outward form of civility which one lady , out of the confinement of band and comb, and began | fallen asleep in her chair, and what she had thought 
has a right to demand of another, and yet in some braiding it for the night. ae befure she had half | a reality was but the vagary of a troubled dream. 


vague, subtle way, such as only one woman can de- | 
sire to furnish ther, she 
tine’s yoke heavy to wear. 

The girl felt it herself; she knew that it was coolly | 
premeditated, and yet she was powerless to rebel. | 
She had engaged herself to Laura Courtney for a 
year, and she was determined to serve out the time. | 
Besides, she was much too proud to allow the artful | 
woman the satisfaction of knowing that the shafts | 
she aimed so skillfully ever struck home, and her 
face was so impassive, and her manner so cool and 
contained, that Laura Courtney spent many an hour 
in wondering if she was indeed wasting her skill on a 
woman of stone. 

Rupert, alone, suspected how frequently Laura 
continued to wound Miss Holmes. His own delicately 
sensitive organization made him quick to perceive 
the same thing in others, and he read Christine 
Holmes’s soul truly. And in a thousand ways he 
managed to give her pleasure. After the first, his 
whole life was spent in devising means for her hap- 
piness. Christine never knew how many of the 
pleasant surprises of flowers and fruits, of rides over 
the fresh green country, of rare books and paintings, 
which fell in her way so naturally, she owed to Ru- 
pert’s kind diplomacy. 

She saw Mr. Allingham almost every day, but nev- 
er alone, fur Miss Courtney was almost omnipresent. 
But always so gracious and affable that no one could 
have dreamed of considering her de trop. 

The last of June all the visitors flitted. It was 
time to begin their calculations for Newport, Sara- 
toga and the White Mountains, they declared, and so 
they bade Miss Courtney and her elegant hospitality 
farewell, and took themselves away, bitterly irl 
ting that she so decidedly refused to 





d to make Chris- | the window. 





leted its arr t, she rose, and threw open 
The air seemed close and stifling. She 
leaned out into the night, and looked around her, 
almost expecting some uncanny shape to start out of 
the shadows. But everything was serenely quiet. 
The earth was flooded with moonlight; there was 
not a breath of air stirring, and softened and sweet- 
ened by the distance, the roar of the Rapids swept up 
the valley. Blanco, on his nightly guard, was stalk- 
ing up and down the yard, the only sign of life in all 
the visible world. 

Shuddering in spite of herself, at the loneliness of 
everything, Christine came away from the window, 
and sat down, facing the portrait of Alston Thorne- 
cliffe. She could not help gazing at it; she believed 
she always kept her fascinated gaze on that face 
whenever she was alone with it. 

To-night the eyes of the portrait took a look so 
nearly human that the girl could hardly persuade 
herself that the soul of Thornecliffe was not looking 
through them. They seemed tender, pleading, 
despairing—just as they must have stared into eter- 
nity, while being hurled forward into the jaws of 
death down those fearful Rapids. 

Christine hardly knew whether she waked or 
dreamed, but suddenly she b i of a 
rustling sound as of a woman’s silken garments, out- 
side her door in the corridor. She looked at her 
watch. It was half-past twelve. Surely none of the 
household were up at that time of night, and if they 
were, what should lead them to that part of the 
house? Christine’s was the last chamber of those 
now used; all the apartments to the left of hers be- 
longed to the north wing, and were kept closed and 
locked. So no one could possibly have any legiti- 








them. They had certainly thought she would pd 
somewhere that summer, they said; surely there 
could be no impropriety in her indulging herself a 
little, now that her cousin had been dead almost three 
years. Of course, society expected some demonstra- 
tion of grief, but then it was time for the season of 
mitigated grief to set in, and they voted Miss Court- 
ney downright selfish to keep herself secluded so 
long. 

But Miss Courtney had made her decision, and 
was not one to change her plans for the persuasion 
of friends. 

Mr. Allingham came up the first evening the Ter- 
race was deserted, and found Rupert, Christine and 
Miss Courtney all in the parlor. 

“Itis so strange that you should decide not to 
leave home this summer, Miss Courtney,” he said, as 
the conversation drifted after the whereabouts of her 
guests. 

“Isit? I had not thought it mens 80 very 


« But it is the fashion, you know, to sacrifice your- 
self for a month, at least, every summer, and sleep in 
@ third story attic, at some stylish hotel, and dine at 
a table d’ hote in a room where one would be broiled 
in half an hour. Seriously, though, you have been 
so long confined to one place, that I wonder you do 
not desire a change. And as Miss Holmes is here, 
you could easily leave Rupert.” 

** Certainly.” 

“It isnow more than two years since the death of 
Mr. Thornecliffe, and whatever respect you may have 
felt to pay to his memory, is surely paid. That need 
not prevent you from—” 

He stopped short, alarmed at the fearful change 
which had swept over Laura Courtney’s face. Every 
vestige of color had gone out of it, and she trembled 
like an aspen. But conscious of his scrutiny, she 
controlled herself, and spoke quite in her natural 
tone. 

** Are you then so anxious to be rid of me?” 

‘Miss Courtney! you know I am not. But it 
seems very strange that the death of Alston—” 

* Stop!” she said, suddenly, putting her hand over 
her heart; “‘ have you no mercy?” 

“Good Heaven! I had not thought—excuse me—” 
cried Allingham. ‘1 ought to know that, consid- 
ering the peculiar circumstances of his death—” 

She grasped his arm like a vice. 

* Peculiar circumst. !” she laimed; “ what 
is there peculiar in a man’s being drowned?” The 
words came sharp and clear, like the ring of steel 
against steel. 

Ross Allinghbam was sorely puzzled. He felt as if, 
somehow, he had made some outrageous blunder, 

and he feared to speak, lest he should only plunge 
himself deeper. 

**T did not intend to distress you,” he said, gently; 
** forgive me, and let us talk of something else. And 
the moonlight is so clear, will you not allow me to 
get your shawl, and we will have a stroll on the 
piazza?” 

Laura’s cheeks were crimson again now, and she 
suffered him to lead her into the cool freshness of the 
dewy night. 

And some way a silence fell between Rupert and 
Christine, and very soon the girl went up to her 
chamber. But she could not go to bed; a sense of 
wakefulness oppressed her. She put a shawl over 





mate busi in going past her door. 

Christine was naturally courageous, and there was 
@ large share of the spirit of investigation in her dis- 
position. She put a shawl around her, and opening 
her door noiselessly, she stepped out into the corri- 
dor, and listened. At the extreme end she was 
sure she heard a footstep—almost confident that 
through the obscurity she discovered the shadowy 
outlines of a human form. She flew lightly down 
the passage, passed the broad belt of light cast in by 
@ high window set in the roof; crossed a narrow pas- 
sage which cut through the main corridor, and guid- 
ed by a cold current of air that poured into her face, 
she found a door half ajar. 

The cold draught rushed out, loaded with the smell 
of mould and dampness, but without an instant’s 
hesitation, Christine stepped through the aperture, 
and found herself in a large square room, carpeted 
with some dark colored rugs, and curtained with 
white. Light enough came through two large win- 
dows which opened toward the moon, to enable her 
to distinguish a door at the other side of this apart- 
ment. She hurried toward it, and turned the handle. 
She had hardly expected it would yield, but it did, 
and admitted the adventurous girl to a very dark 
passage, terminating in a small room destitute 
of windows, and damp and noisome as a prison 
dungeon. 

Christine stood still a moment, getting her eyes 
accustomed to the dark, and presently she saw the 
faintest gleam of light through what she judged to 
be a keybole. She crept toward it, and touched a 
door of solid iron. There was no latch, and she 
judged it was pulled open by the key while in the 
lock, The key was on the inner side, and it was 
turned, she knew, otherwise no light could shine 
through the crevice. She felt no scruples about ap- 
plying her eye to the aperture, but for a time she 
saw nothing but a dimly-lighted space, in some 
plainly-furnished apartment. There was a table, 
and an open book, and beside the book lay a human 
hand—white as marble, delicately formed, and hav- 
ing on the fourth finger a ring set with a blood-red 
stone. 

Christine thought she distinguished the sound of 
voices, but the air rushed through the gloomy place 
with such a hollow roar that it was easy to be mis- 
taken. Suddenly, while she gazed, that hand was 
lifted slowly, as if in expostulation, and the loose 
sleeve falling back, revealed the wrist. And there, 
indelibly impressed on the snow-white skin, was the 
distinct figure of the Scarlet Cross! 

Fora moment her brain whirled; she staggered 
backward, and uttered a faint cry. After that she 
was conscious of a strange, rushing sound in her ears; 
of demoniac forms whirling through the air all 
around her; innumerable lights danced before her 
eyes. She felt a dull, racking pain in all her limbs, 
and a band of iron seemed to burn into her forehead. 

Suddenly the band snapped in twain, and she open- 
ed her eyes, to find herself in her own room, sitting 
in her rucking-chair beneath the portrait of Allston 
Thornecliffe. The window was still open, and her 
half-braided hair was damp with the cold fog which 
had drifted in; for the night had changed, and the 
soft moonlight had given place to a cold mist, rolling 
up gray and deuse on the wings of a northeast wind 
from the river. The candle she had left on the table 

had burned to the socket, and the disagreeable, 
smoky odor it had emitted, still pervaded the room. 





her shoulders, and stealing down the back stairs, she 


With an effort, for she felt strangely weak and 


There could be no other solution of the mystery. She 
had gone off to sleep while looking at the portrait of 
Alston Thornecliffe, and her excited brain had con- 
jured up in sleep the prison-chamber and the mar- 
ble-like human hand with the scarlet cross on the 
wrist. 

And yet it had all seemed too terribly real for a 
dream. Could she believe it was a dream? No, she 
was sure it was not! But she would satisfy herself 
at once, and seizing a lamp, she lighted it, and passed 
out into the corridor. She took the same course she 
had once before taken that night, following down 
the passage, passing across the narrow gallery which 
intersected it, and so on until she reached the wall 
of the north wing. But, to her surprise, this wall 
contained no door! She searched it over and over 
with minute precision, but it was allsolid. A panel- 
led wall, of dark, heavy oak—impenetrable as ada- 
mant. To the right and left of the corridor there 
were doors, all fast, however; but in the centre, at 
the termination of the passage, the spot where she 
had gained admittance to the north wing, there sure- 
ly was no door! And strangely puzzled and excited, 
Christine went back to her room to lie down until 
daylight. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CUTNEY ROAD. 

CHRISTINE went down to breakfast next morning, 
wretchedly pale and haggard. Miss Courtney re- 
garded her with interest. 

** You are pale this morning, Miss Holmes. I fear 
you did not sleep well.” 

** No, I did not,” replied Christine. 

**You sleep with your window open, I observe.” 

“ How did you know?” asked Christine, quickly. 

**T was out giving some directions to the gardener, 
and saw it open,” said Laura, quietly. 

* Indeed!” replied Christine, distinctly r ber- 


them up at the front door by eleven!” and she swept 
away. John gazed after her with a sort of rude ad- 
miration on his withered old face, 

“Gad! what a woman that is! The Lord preserve 
me from being a hoss four her! She’d tan my hide 
quicker than they tan ox hides down to the pit! 
She’s got some new mejum into her head, I know, 
by her eyes looking so green. They’se allus green 
when she’s a brewing mischief! Ah, well, well, no 
good luck has ever come to the Terrace since she 
sailed in and took possession !”” 

At eleven, Mr. Allingham and Miss Dunkirk rode 
up theavénue. Helen Dunkirk was eighteen—fresh 
from a boarding-school, and pretty and piquant as a 
brunette can be. She was something of an heiress, 
and the only daughter of one of Mr. Allingham’s 
earliest friends. 

Laura Courtney and Christine went out to meet 
them, just as John was bringing up the horses. 

Allingham dismounted; presented Miss Dunkirk, 
and touched hands with Christine and Miss Courtney. 
Laura’s fingers he retained a moment in his own, and 
whispered : 

“With three such peerless girls for my compan- 
ions, will not the gods envy me?” 

Laura laughed, but it grated hoarsely on his car, 
and he noticed how cold and clammy was the hand 
he held, and how singularly brilliant were the glit- 
tering eyes. 

“ You are not well?” he said, stooping over her. 

“ Perfectly.” 

* Begging your parding, mum,” said John, “ the 
roan mare is a little frisky; friskier than common, 
mum.” 

“Give her to me, then,” said Laura, taking the 
bridle from his hand, and leading the animal to the 
block. ‘Mr. Allingham, your help a moment. So 
there, steady, Roan!” 

She gained her seat, brought down the curb hard 
and square on the mare’s delicate mouth, and the 
tortured creature reared on her hind legs, and then 
plunged forward, snorting with fury. 

Laura did not lose her self-control. She was not 
in the habit of yielding her will to any living thing— 
certainly not to Roan. Ste lifted her little riding- 
whip, and gave the mare two sharp cuts across the 
ears. The effect was startling. The horse leaped 
forward, her eyes gleaming like coals, her mouth 
and flanks flecked with foam, her gait that of shcer 

i Six times round the broad circle of the 





ing that at three o’clock that morning, before lying 
down, she had closed the window. Miss Courtney 
must have been out very early indeed, if she obtained 
her knowledge in that way. 

“T would advise you not to sleep with it open,” 
said Laura, gravely, proceeding to pour the coffee; 
“there is a miasma constantly rising from the low- 
lands at this season of the year, which renders tiie 
night air unwholesome.” 

“A miasma!” cried Rupert, wonderingly; ‘I 
thought Salisbury was entirely free from that, 
Laura!” 

“Dr. Clayborne pronounces the fever now raging 
at the Ridge, as the result of miasma. It is well to 
take proper precautions, Rupert. Miss Holmes, did 
you ever practise horseback-riding ?” 

** Formerly.” 

Did you like it?” 

“Exceedingly. There is no exercise like it.” 

“Then I may venture to hope you will accept my 
invitation, or rather, Mr. Allingham’s. Miss Dun- 
kirk, Mr. Allingham’s ward, is just home from school, 
and he is going to ride with her every morning. She 
is learning, you know. And he has asked me to ac- 
company them—specially including you, also.” 

“He is very kind—” ; 

“O, now, I know what a preface of that sort will 
lead to. You positively must not decline. It is so 
stupid riding as the third one. One is always sure 
to feel one’s self de trop.” 

**But I have neither horse nor habit.” 

“Both will be furnished you. I have two habits, 
fortunately. I think either of them will fit you.” 

* Bat Mr. Rupert—” 

“Mr. Rupert is not so selfish that he does not feel 
willing you should enjoy such a morning as this, and 
he insists upon your going!” said Rupert, pleasantly. 

‘Yield at once, Miss Holmes,” said Laura, play- 
fully, “and allow us to save our eloquence fur some 
other occasion.” 

“T thank you, and will go,” Christine said, pleased 
at the prospect of a canter over the breezy hills, on 
such a delightful morning. 

At ten Laura rang for John, to speak to him about 
the horses. 

‘‘Have my filly and the roan mare saddled at 
eleven,” she said, in the peremptory voice she al- 
ways used when giving orders to the servants. 

“The roan mare!” exclaimed John, in evident 
astonishment. 

“Do I not speak plainly, John?” 

“Sarting, marm, to be sarting you do! but begging 
your pardon for the liberty, who’s going to ride the 
roan mare?” 

“T am, if nobody else does.” 

“*O, that alters the case. I thought mebby Miss 
Holmes was going to try her.” 

“And why should that alter the case, if I am to 
use her instead?” demanded his mistress, sharply. 

“ Because, mum, axing your parding for saying it, 
I'd trast you to ride the devil hisself! And Miss 
Holmes mayn’t have such a firm hand on the bridle. 
Zounds, mum! ’taint one woman in a hundred that 
could have took the kinks out of that black filly as 
rd have!” 





“ Thank you for the compliment, John, and have 





park Laura rode her, and then drew ber up, panting 
and spent, in front of the breathless spectators. 

“Splendidly done, by Jove!” cried Allingham, 
hastening to assist her to alight; ‘“‘ Miss Courtney, I 
congratulate you on your nerve. You ought to have 
been a circus-rider!”” 

There was a fierce light in her eye, and a metallic 
ring in the voice which replied: 

“T should like it if every horse 1 rode were posses:- 
ed of a tiend!” Then turning to Christine, she added, 
quietly, ‘‘ Are you afraid to try her, Miss Holmes? 
If you are, I will ride her, and you shall have my 
filly.” 

“She seems subdued enough,” said Christine; ‘I 
think I can manage her.” 

“ But you have not ridden lately, Miss Holmes, and 
Roan is very high-mettled,’’ said Allingham, coming 
to her side. 

‘Nonsense! you will make Christine cowardly,” 
said Miss Courtney, ‘‘and on the whole, perbaps I 
had better ride the Roan.” 

‘No, no!” exclaimed Christine; ‘‘ Iam not afraid. 
Let us mount and be off.” 

And in truth there was nothing particularly for- 
midable about the roan mare now, as she stood with 
drooping head and relaxed nostrils beside the groom. 

Mr. Allingham assisted Christine to the saddle, and 
in a moment more the cavalcade was off in a cloud of 
dust, Miss Dunkirk and Laura leading, and Alling- 
ham and Christine bringing up the rear. 

Rupert heard John’s whistle, as he passed beneath 
his windows on his way to the stables, and called to 
him. John went up on the piazza, and looked in at 
the long window. 

** Well, master?” 

“Have they gone?” 

* Yes sir.”’ 

“ Did Miss Holmes ride Emperor or Fanny?” 

‘Neither, sir. She rid the roan mare.” 

“The roan mare!” cried Rupert, pale as a sheet; 
“are you sure?” 

“Sarting, sir! I saddled the critter myself, and I 
says to Miss Laura, says I—” 

**Good God! John!” 

“T told ’em, says I—” 

“The roan mare killed your master, John! and 
since that, she has nearly been the death of two 
others, who had the temerity to ride her! What 
road did they take?” 

“ The Cutney road, sir.” 

‘¢ Then all is lost!’ cried Rupert,in the sharp tones 
of utter despair. ‘‘That horse cannot be made to 
cross Cutney bridge! It was there she killed Colonel 
Thornecliffe, there she broke the arms of Dennis 
Flagg, and crushed the skull of Phil Gartney. O 
Christine! Christine!” 

He clasped his hands together, feeling more, per- 
haps, than ever before in his life the wretchedness 
of his condition. A man’s free, noble spirit in the 
body of a helpless invalid. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike him. 

“How long have they been gone, John?” 

“ Only a moment, sir. The dust haint down yet 
where they crossed the hill yonder.” 

“Then mount Emperor, John, and ride for your 
life! Don’tspare the horse. Cut them off at Draco’s 
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beast.” 
animal. 
“There, she is all right again now, and I challenge 
;. you toa race, A pair of gloves to the one who touches 
the planks of Cutney bridge first!” 
They were drawn up on the brow of a sharp hill, 
at the foot of which, through the ravine, ran the dee; 
river over which Cutney bridge was thrown. Th: 














Corner! Fly, man! her “life depends on itt Don't 
let her attempt to cross the bridge on that horse!” 
John hastened to obey his young master, and in 
a few moments he dashed out of the grounds on Em 
peror, @ powerful black horse of speed and mettle. 

“ God grant he may be in time!” exclaimed Ru 
pert, and leaning forward in his chair, he watche 
the white cloud of dust which marked the man's 
course until it faded into a gray haze on the far 
away horizon. 

Meanwhile, the roan mare behaved excellently. 
She was an animal very swift of foot, and her gait 
was easy. Riding her was a positive pleasure, when 
she chose to be pliable. 

Christine enjoyed it vastly. The clear air lent an | 
additional bloom to her cheeks, and a sparkle to her 
eye, that made her absolutely lovely, and Mr. Alling- 
ham was discourteous enough to the other ladies to | 
linger entirely by Christine’s side. Her horse might 
start, ho argued, and it was better to be near her. 
Miss Courtney was more than usually brilliant and 
witty, and Helen Dunkirk listened to her wild sallies 
with a strange feeling of fascination. Just before 
reaching Cutney bridge, Roan shied at some imag- 
inary bugbear, and Allingham took hold of her bridle. 
**Unloose her, Mr. Allingham,” said Laura, “ii 
maddens ber to be led. So, Roan. Steady, my good 
And shelaid her hand on the head of the 





ravine was full of stones, detached from the precipice: 
on either side by the wear and tear of time, and hal: 
way down the sides grew sparsely, stunted firs, an:' 
a few hardy spruces. The horses, given the rein, 
dashed forward down the declivity, but a couple o! 
rods from the bridge, Roan stopped short, and re 
fused to take another step. 

Laura pressed to the animal’s side, and gave he) 
a smart blow on the flank with the butt of her rid 
ing-whip. The horse snorted, and plunged ahead, 
her small ears lying flat, her nostrils quivering with 
rage. 

Allingham put spurs to his horse, and by the tim: 
they reached the bridge, their horses were neck-and 
neck. Flinging himself from the saddle, he graspe 
the bit of Roan, and exerted all his powerful etrengt): 
to stay her mad career. But the mare was mad 
and leaped blindly forward, staggering a moment 07 
the verge of the bridge, and then went over, carry 
ing both Allingbam and her rider with her to de 
struction! And just at this moment, Emperor thun- 
dered over the bridge. 

Laura sat on her horse, white and motionless as i! 
carved from marble. At sight of John, she sgeme 
to wake to a realization of what had occurred. Sh: 
looked around her like one just roused from a heavy 
sleep. She missed Allingham. 

“*My God!’ she cried, “ where is he? Where i: 
Ross Allingham?” 

“I told you she was frisky, mum,” said John, 
* friskier than common—” 

“Hush!” she said, sternly, and flinging him the 
bridle, she slid from her horse, and began descending 
the steep side of the ravine, to the stream below. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would have bee: 
impossible for a woman to have made the descent, 
but Laura was too excited to give the risk a singh 
thought. Holding to the twigs and bushes with he: 
hands, setting her feet into the crevices of the rocks, 
she managed to reach the bottom at last, and then 
what a sight met her eyes! No wonder her heart 
stopped pulsating, and her breath came in a gas) 
of torturing pain. 

Ross Allingham, pale and bloody, supporting in hi- 
arms the inanimate form of Christine, kissing the 
pale lips, and calling upon her passionately to awake 
and speak to him. 

“OQ my darling! my darling!” he exclaimed. “ She 
is dead! dead, without ever knowing how well | 
loved her! dead! lost to me forever! Christine! 
Christine! speak to me, but one word!” 

But no breath stirred the marble of her breast—no 
sigh of returning life ftuttered across her silent lips. 


(COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





ABSTINENCE OF ROMAN WOMEN. 


The ancient Romans, in some respects, were in ad- 
vance of the present age in practical physiological 
knowledge. This was specially so in the habits of 
women. They seemed to be fully aware of the fact 
that a hardy race must be born of healthful mothers, 
and consequently any usage or practice affecting in- 
juriously the health of women, was viewed by the 
state with suspicion. The muscles were systematical- 
ly educated. Frequent bathing was required by law. 
Large bath-houses were which were 
places of common resort. For several centaries of the 
best ages of Rome, it was @ criminal offence for a 
Rowan mother to drink intoxicating liquors. At the 
time of our Saviour on earth, and long after, it was 
considered infamous for a Roman lady to taste wine. 
For a guest to offer a glass of wine to one of the wo- 
men of the household was looked upon a# a deep in- 
sult, as it implied a want of chastity on her part. 
The consequence of this physical training, and ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquor was, that the 
Romans were noted for their endurance and strength 
Had we the same babits, with our superior Christian 
civilization, we should astonish the world by our 
physical health and strength. 
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he front door by eleven!” and she swept 
n gazed after her with a sort of rude ad- 
his withered old face, 
at a woman that is! The Lord preserve 
ig a hoss for her! She’d tan my hide 
they tan ox hides down to the pit! 
ne new mejum into her head, I know, 
ooking so green. They’se allus green 
brewing mischief! Ah, well, well, no 
s ever come to the Terrace since she 
took possession !”” 
Mr. Allingham and Miss Dunkirk rode 
8. Helen Dunkirk was eighteen—fresh 
ng-school, and pretty and piquant as a 
be. She was something of an heiress, 
y daughter of one of Mr. Allingham’s 
Is. 
rtney and Christine went out to meet 
1s John was bringing up the horses. 
dismounted; presented Miss Dunkirk, 
hands with Christine and Miss Courtney. 
‘rs he retained a moment in his own, an« 


ree such peerless girls for my compan- 
‘ the gods envy me?” 

vhed, but it grated hoarsely on his car, 
“d how cold and clammy was the hand 
how singularly brilliant were the glit- 


ot well?” he said, stooping over her. 

” . 

vour parding, mum,” said John, “ the 
a little frisky; friskier than common, 


to me, then,” said Laura, taking the 
3 hand, and leading the animal to the 
Allingham, your help a moment. So 
Roan!” 
her seat, brought down the curb hard 
the mare’s delicate mouth, and the 
ure reared on her hind legs, and then 
itd, snorting with fury. 
ot lose her self-control. She was not 
f yielding her will to any living thing— 
o Roan. Ste lifted her little riding- 
'-e the mare two sharp cuts across the 
Yect was startling. The horse leaped 
xyes gleaming like coals, her mouth 
cked with foam, her gait that of shcer 
, .\ times round the broad circle of the 
ode her, and then drew her up, panting 


. (vont of the breathless spectators. 


done, by Jove!” cried Allingham, 

i ssist her to alight; ‘‘ Miss Courtney, I 

ou on your nerve. You ought to have 

--rider!”” 

. « flerce light in her eye, and a metallic 
.ce which replied: 

ike it if every horse 1 rode were posses:- 

.. Then turning to Christine, she added, 

you afraid to try her, Miss Holmes? 


_» ill ride her, and you shall have my 


.. subdued enough,” said Christine; “I 
inage her.” 

.ve not ridden lately, Miss Holmes, and 

’ uigh-mettled,’’ said Allingham, coming 


you will make Christine cowardly,” 

tctney, ‘‘and on the whole, perbaps I 
iio the Roan.” 

xclaimed Christine; ‘‘ lam not afraid. 

1 and be off.” 

. a there was nothing particularly for- 
the roan mare now, as she stood with 
and relaxed nostrils beside the groom. 

.o vm assisted Christine to the saddle, and 


| .aore the cavalcade was off in a cloud of 


takirk and Laura leading, and Alling- 
ine bringing up the rear. 
John’s whistle, as he passed beneath 
i his way to the stables, and called to 
‘ont up on the piazza, and looked in at 
0 OW. 
\- ar?” 
gone?” 


- Holmes ride Emperor or Fanny?” 
r. She rid the roan mare.” 
nare!” cried Rupert, pale as a sheet; 
Ty aod 
*! I saddled the critter myself, and I 
vura, says I—’”’ 
John!” 
says I—” 
nare killed your master, John! and 
*’» has nearly been the death of two 
‘ad the temerity to ride her! What 
take?” 
road, sir.”’ 
lost!’ cried Rupert,in the sharp tones 
ir. ‘That horse cannot be made to 
‘ridge! It was there she killed Colonel 
here she broke the arms of Dennis 
ushed the skull of Phil Gartney. O 
ristine!” 
is hands together, feeling more, per- 
r before in his life the wretchedness 
». A man’s free, noble spirit in the 
‘oss Invalid. 
aught seemed to strike him. 
ive they been gone, John?” 
uent, sir. The dust haint down yet 
~sed the hill yonder.” 
Emperor, John, and ride for your 
‘e the horse. Cut them off at Draco’s 
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Corner! Fly, man! her life depends on it! Don’t 
let her attempt to cross the bridge on that horse!” 
John hastened to obey his young master, and in 
a@ few moments he dashed out of the grounds on Em- 
peror, a powerful black horse of speed and mettle. 
**God grant he may be in time!” exclaimed Ru- 
pert, and leaning forward in his chair, he watched 
the white cloud of dust which marked the man’s 
course until it faded into a gray haze on the far 
away horizon. 

Meanwhile, the roan mare behaved excellently. 
She was an animal very swift of foot, and her gait 
was easy. Riding her was a positive pleasure, when 
she chose to be pliable. 

Christine enjoyed it vastly. The clear air lent an 
additional bloom to her cheeks, and a sparkle to her 
eye, that made her absolutely lovely, and Mr. Alling- 
ham was discourteous enough to the other ladies to 
linger entirely by Christine’s side. Her horse might 
start, ho argued, and it was better to be near her. 

Miss Courtney was more than usually brilliant and 
witty, and Helen Dunkirk listened to her wild sallies 
with a strange feeling of fascination. Just before 
reaching Cutney bridge, Roan shied at some imag- 
inary bugbear, and Allingham took hold of her bridle. 

*“Unloose her, Mr. Allingham,” said Laura, ‘ it 
maddens her to be led. So, Roan. Steady, my good 
beast.”” And shelaid her hand on the head of the 
animal. 

“There, she is all right again now, and I challenge 
you to a race. A pair of gloves to the one who touches 
the planks of Cutney bridge first!” 

They were drawn up on the brow of a sharp hill, 
at the foot of which, through the ravine, ran the deep 
river over which Cutney bridge was thrown. The 
ravine was full of stones, detached from the precipices 
on either side by the wear and tear of time, and half 
way down the sides grew sparsely, stunted firs, and 
a few hardy spruces. The horses, given the rein, 
dashed forward down the declivity, but a couple of 
rods from the bridge, Roan stopped short, and re- 
fused to take another step. 

Laura pressed to the animal’s side, and gave her 
@ smart blow on the flank with the butt of her rid- 

ing-whip. The horse snorted, and plunged ahead, 
her small ears lying flat, her nostrils quivering with 





rage. 

Allingham put spurs to his horse, and by the time 
they reached the bridge, their horses were neck-and- 
neck. Flinging himself from the saddle, he grasped 
the bit of Roan, and exerted all his powerful strength 
to stay her mad career. But the mare was mad, 
and leaped blindly forward, staggering a moment on 
the verge of the bridge, and then went over, carry- 
ing both Allingbam and her rider with her to de- 
struction! And just at this moment, Emperor thun- 
dered over the bridge. 

Laura sat on her horse, white and motionless as if 
carved from marble. At sight of John, she seemed 
to wake to a realization of what had occurred. She 
looked around her like one just roused from a heavy 
sleep. She missed Allingham. 

“My God!’ she cried, “where is he? Where is 
Ross Allingham?” 

“T told you she was frisky, mum,” said John, 
“ friskier than common—” 

“Hush!” she said, sternly, and flinging him the 
bridle, she slid from her horse, and began descending 
the steep side of the ravine, to the stream below. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would have been 
impossible fora woman to have made the descent, 
but Laura was too excited to give the risk a single 
thought. Holding to the twigs and bushes with her 
hands, setting her feet into the crevices of the rocks, 
she managed to reach the bottom at last, and then 
what a sight met her eyes! No wonder her heart 
stopped pulsating, and her breath came in a gasp 
of torturing pain. 

Ross Allingham, pale and bloody, supporting in his 
arms the inanimate form of Christine, kissing the 
pale lips, and calling upon her passionately to awake 
and speak to him. 

“O my darling! my darling!” he exclaimed. ‘She 
is dead! dead, without ever knowing how well I 
loved her! dead! lost to me forever! Christine! 
Christine! speak to me, but one word!” 

But no breath stirred the marble of her breast—no 
sigh of returning life ftuttered across her silent lips. 


[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBEBRS.] 


ABSTINENCE OF ROMAN WOMEN. 


The ancient Romans, in some respects, were in ad- 
vance of the present age in practical physiological 
knowledge. This was specially so in the habits of 
women. They seemed to be fully aware of the fact 
that a hardy race must be born of healthful mothers, 
and consequently any usage or practice affecting in- 
juriously the health of women, was viewed by the 
state with suspicion. The muscles were systematical- 
ly educated. Frequent bathing was required by law. 
Large bath-houses were established, which were 
places of common resort. For several centuries of the 
best ages of Rome, it was a criminal offence fora 
Roman mother to drink intoxicating liquors. At the 
time of our Saviour on earth, and long after, it was 
considered infamous for a Roman lady to taste wine. 
For a guest to offer a glass of wine to one of the wo- 
men of the household was looked upon as a deep in- 
sult, as it implied a want of chastity on her part. 
The consequence of this physical training, and ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquor was, that the 
Romans were noted for their endurance and strength. 
Had we the same habits, with our superior Christian 
civilization, we should astonish the world by our 
physical health and strength. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BALLAD. 
In Imitation of the German by Reinick. * 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I. 
I walked one day in the wildwood free, 
And a curious ci hap d to me. 
A hunter rode by the thorny brake 
That lined the shore of the woodland lake; 
The stags leaped out in the setting sun,— 
What did the bunter? He shot at none, 
But wound his horn in a careless way— 
Now what did it mean? 

Good people, say. 


II. 
Pursuing my way in the wildwood free, 
A stranger thing I happened to see. 
A fisher-girl sailed on the shadowy lake, 
And her light skiff shot by the thorny brake; 
The fishes leaped out in the setting sun, 
But the heedless maiden caught not one; 
Her sweet song died on the shore away— 
Now what did it mean? 

Good people, say. 


Ill. 
And loitering still in the wildwood free, 
The strangest thing I happened to see— 
A riderless horse in the thorny brake, 
An empty skiff on the dimpling lake. 
Some willows grew by the water's side, 
A man and a maiden I there espied; 
‘Twas getting late—’twas a moonlight scene— 
Now say, good people, 

What did it mean? 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Night und the Morning. 


BY KATHARINE HAWDON, - 

THE night might as well have been dark and star- 
less for all the need there was of stars or moon. The 
great square of the palace was brilliant with the fitful 
glare of thousands of torches, whose light, dying 
away now and then, would suddenly flare up again, 
bringing out trees, and fountains, and statues, in 
strong relief, against the dense, dark crowds around. 

Out from the obscurity shone suddenly a magnifi- 
cent bit of stone carving on the front of St. Stephen’s 
—the grand, calm face of the martyr, filled with in- 
effable love and forgiveness, looked down for a mo- 
ment on the restless, surging crowd below, and then 
vanished—only to reveal a tiny balcony upon the 
palace front, gay with the sweeping crimson banners 
that decorated it, and gayer still with the half-dozen 
lovely ladies that sat within. They made a beautiful 
picture, with the gray old palace wall for a back- 
ground, and the bright banner for drapery. The 
sudden glare that revealed their beauty to the appre- 
ciative crowd, half abashed them. 

“ Ah, quel beaute !”? cried a daringly enthusiastic 
voice, from below. ‘Shade of St. Stephen, forgive 
them! They know not what they do!” 

The prince, standing in his balcony, with uncov- 
ered head, his long fair hair floating in the night 
wind, and the uncertain, fitful light now and then 
revealing his noble face, filled with manly enthusiasm 
and earnest resolve, had just finished his speech. He 
stood leaning against a dark stone by the window, 
watching the gay, ever-changing scene. 

The mass of students concentrated towards the 
centre of the square, their torches forming almost a 
solid phalanx of light. There was silence a moment, 
and then out on the waiting air rolled the grand 
surge of voices, swelling higher and higher, as if it 
would mount up above the palace dome, above St. 
Stephen’s ancient tower, above the tall column of 
victory that shot up into the sky, like the soaring 
human ambition of which it was a monument. 

Higher than marble obelisk and cathedral spire, 
up to the listening stars swelled the strong chorus of 
five thousand voices. One, listening, felt her soul 
mount up on the wave of melody, until the grand 
square, with its four stone sides tapestried all over 
with lights and banners, the stone front of St. 
Stephen’s, with its sublime martyr’s face, the white 
flame of an obelisk, the singers themselves, were all 
left behind. Out into the starry spaces it wandered, 
reaching out empty arms after it knew not what— 
something that the white, passionate radiance of 
that star that met the yearning eyes seemed to 
promise. This was a soul that ever sought, but had 
sought in vain. 

It was a strange, heathenish hymn they sung. St. 
Stephen, looking down at them with eyes filled with 
the light of eternal truth, certainly could not approve 
it. The gay, voluptuous heathen poet was not a man 
to assimilate with the martyr; but in the perverted 
student mind, Horace finds more favor than all the 
saints in the calendar. 

So they rolled out the grand chorus of the hymn as 
none but Germans can do. 

Max von Bernstein had a magnificent voice, and 
used it with magnificent effect, especially the closing 
lines: 

“Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo 
Dulce loquentem.”’ 


As he sung them, breathing into the words all the 
fervor of his nature, some tiny thing struck his square 
student’s cap and then fell to the ground—a rosebud 
with heart of crimson flame, just the bud on its stem, 
and no more. 


Up went his eyes to the heavenly source of the 

fragrant missive. He stood under a quaint, narrow - 
window, with curious, impossible griffins carved in | 
the stone lintel. 

Leaning out of the open casement, with red lips 

just a little apart, as if in dismay, or as if that bright 

rosebud had just dropped out of them, was his Lalage. 

He knew her in a moment—Lalage she must be, 

though vulgar moderns might call her Katharine, or 

Margaret, or Agatha. 

She half drew back in the shad of the window, 

but not too far to see him touch the little bud to his 

lips, and bow low till his golden locks swept his vel- 

vet tunic. The next minute, his clear, ringing voice 

broke out in Goethe’s charming little song: 





“Once a boy a rose espied, 
Rosebud of the wild-wood!"" 


while his audacious blue eyes, she felt rather than 
saw, were again raised to her window. She dared 
not look out again, but waited for him to wear out 
his admiration and depart. 

But she did not know Max. Fire and water could 
not move him, when he had had one glimpse of a 
beautiful face, and wanted to get another. So he 
stood his ground, and looked with eager eyes, that 
lost not even the slightest quiver of a leaf of the ivy 
that grew from a pot inside and twined around the 
window. But the witching lips, and waving auburn 


hot,’ ” he added, in a little louder tone, and a moe 
demonstrative manner, as if his companions needed 
convincing. 

A whispered word or two more, and then: 

“ Ah, one o’clock, remember, and woe to you if you 
fail, Carl Berg! You can take an hour to pluck up 
your precious courage in.” 

Carl turned with a sudden angry gesture, and with 
the movement there flashed out the quick gleam of 
an ornament or badge on the breast of his tunic—a 
star with a single diamond fastened to a blue ribbon. 
‘Keep your fire till it’s needed,” muttered the 
first speaker. And at the same moment Agatha’s 
eyes caught the flash of a similar badge upon bis 
breast. 

Her heart leaped and her eyes flashed, with the 
inspiration of a sudden thought. She could hardly 
control her trembling limbs long enough to keep 
within the shadow of the doorway while the three 
silently moved on down the square, and disappeared 
in a dark street that led from it. 

Then after one second of shrinking fear, at the 
strangeness of the situation, and the lateness of the 
hour, she gathered her soft flowing robes about her, 
and sped swiftly down the square. Her heart beat 
with the strange excitement of the moment, but with 
every step she gathered strength and courage. 

“For my prince!” she whispered, over and over 
again, to herself, as she ran; but the thought that 





hair, and vision of a pale face, kept th lves con- 
cealed, nor vouchsafed him a look. 

The great crowd began to disperse, the dying 
torches flared up brightly into the night and then 
went out, one by one. Illuminated windows, that 
looked like great carbuncles set in the palace front, 
suddenly disappeared in darkness. Group after 
group of students went by, singing popular melodies, 
or shouting out university witticisms upon the wait- 
ing Max, who twirled his rosebud, and looked, most 
of the time, upward, which was not with 


brought the bright blood to her cheek and the scft 
fire to her eyes, was a deeper one than those words 
expressed. 

At the corner where the square ended and the 
great Strasse den Linden commenced, stood Max, 
debating with himself whether he should go home, 
or go to the club, or retrace his steps and wander 
forlornly up and down under Agatha’s window. The 
latter proposition rather met with favor, and he was 
just turning slowly about, when a fleet, light footfall 





him. 

* Behold St. Simeon Stylites, minus the Stylites!”’ 
cried gay, laughing Ernst Heine. ‘Mount the 
obelisk, my pious Max, and say seven hundred 
Aves!” 

“Ah, you mistake. He is no devotee. He has 
high and lofty aspirations after the natural sciences. 
He waits now for a star to fall, holding his mouth 
open to receive it, as you perceive. When that 
happens, he expects to assimilate with the heavenly 
bodies,” with a mischievous glance at the lighted 
window above. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Max ought to know, after 
the experience of Madame Rosalie, du Theatre Royal, 
that stars are indigestible things, and lie hard on the 
stomach.” 

And the gay crowd raised a laugh at Max’s ex- 
pense, as they gassed. 

One lingered a little behind. 

“Remember the fate of the rash boy, Max von 
Bernstein. Agatha Gessner is no thornless rose.” 

“Keep your advice for your own use,” retorted 
Max. ‘The thorn must have wounded you deeply,” 
he added, with sarcastic emphasis, as he caught the 
look of passionate longing that the other threw up to 
the quaint little window and its invisible divinity 
within, as he passed on to rejoin his party. 

Five minutes after, the bright window was sudden- 
ly darkened, and Max was left in the lurch. 

“T’ll have you, yet, Roslein auf der Heide!” he 
half whispered, as he passed the deep stone portal, 
after waiting, in lingering expectation, a moment or 
two. 

He passed so near the deep alcove of the doorway, 
that his tunic, swayed by the night wind, touched 
the floating robes of one who stood just within the 
deep shadow. All ‘unconsciously he passed by, al- 
most near enough to feel the fluttering breath from 
the eager, parted red lips, and to see the clear, starry 
shining of her eyes. 

As he went, he lifted the tiny rosebud to his lips 
again, with a lingeringly caressing gesture, that gave 
her heart a sudden sweet thrill. Then his light 
footstep passed on through the now almost deserted 
square. 

The next minute, Agatha drew far back into the 
shadow, as three men, in the student’s ancient dress 
of rich black velvet, came sauntering down the 
square. They talked, not in the loud, free tones that 
students are wont to use, but seemed to whisper 
together, and to cast quick, doubtful looks about 
them, as if afraid of being overheard. 

“ The prince’s wits have not been wool-gathering,” 
said one. ‘‘ He spoke better than ever, to-night.” 

“<«Coming events cast their shadows before.’ It 
would be no unheard-of miracle if he felt the inspi- 
ration of his last ts. Such eloqg is dan- 
gerous, and it’s well that to-night will finish—” 

**That is enough, Carl Berg,” broke in the third, 
in a low, warning voice. ‘* Walls have ears,’ but 
you seem to have forgotten it.” 

They stopped for an instant directly in front of the 
doorway. Agatha would have fled, but that the 
rustle of her dress might call their attention. Be- 
sides, a sudden wild fear chained her to the spot. 

What could those strange words mean? what un- 
seen danger threatened the prince? What did they 
mean, under all those riddles? She bent further 
and further forward, with ears strained to catch the 
lightest whisper, and one hand held tightly over her 
heart, lest its wild beating should betray her. 

“ Now is the time, if ever,” said the first speaker, 
in a tone she could just catch. ‘A few more demon- 
strations of this sort will make it impossible, and 





Jed near him, and the next instant a white band 
touched his arm, and he stood face to face with—a 
vision, he thought, at first. A slight figure, with 
floating black robes, a beautiful, stately head, with a 
crown of auburn braids over which floated a filmy 
black veil, crimson cheeks and eager, shining eyes, 
that caught and held his with an irresistible 
fascination. 

One moment he looked at her in mute amazement, 
while a deep flush rose swiftly over his face, then 
touched the light hand that lay on his arm, as if to 
assure himself of her identity. He dared not venture 
to speak. 

She waited a little, then spoke in a low, breathless 
voice: 

“Do you know this, Max von Bernstein?” 

As she spoke, she fastened, with trembling fingers, 
a tiny star with a diamond heart upon the breast of 
his tunic. Then he caught both the reluctant hands 
in a sudden strong clasp, and a flame shot out of his 
blue eyes. 

“It was you, then, Agatha Gessner—you were the 
Undine that fled away from me, last night, and took 
something more than this star with you. Did you 
rise out of the sea before me, Undine?” he said, 
eager and low; “‘and have you come to me in real 
earnest?” 

“Do not be so certain, Sir Hildebrand!” she said, 
half laughing, and trying to draw away her hands 
from the strong grasp in which he held them. But 
he would not let her go. ‘I have come after you for 
something very important,” she pleaded, “ because 
there was no one else to whom I could go, and be- 
cause of this,” touching the glittering star on his 
breast. 

* Were those all the reasons?” 

“And because I trusted in you, and because—be- 
cause I thought you would do it for the reward.” 

* And that?” he whispered, eagerly. 

She lifted her head a moment, and looked into the 
blue eyes that saw or heeded nothing in the world 
but her sweet face. 

“O, anything, Max!” she said—‘‘ anything you 
care for. All the love of my heart and my life, if you 
will but save the prince!” 

Only a second he stood with the love and pride in 
his face, and then the sense of her last words seemed 
to strike him suddenly. 

“‘ What of the prince? Save him from what?” 

Then with low, eager words she poured out her 
whole story, trying not to notice the firmer clasp of 
his hands when she told how she had stood in the 
doorway to see him pass. 

He listened with darkening face, and said nota 
word when she had finished, though she waited in 
breathless anxiety. Presently: 

“You said you ceme to me because of this, Does 
that mean that they wore similar badges?” 

“ Yes.” 

Again he stood silent, while the cloud on his 
bright, handsome face grew darker. She waited un- 
til she could wait no longer, then broke forth in 
impatient, passionate words. 

‘“‘Why are you not doing or saying something? 
Are you afraid, Max von Bernstein? Is it possible 
that I have mistaken you, and that you dare not 
risk your valuable life for your prince?” And with 
a scornful gesture, she flung away the bands that 
held hers. 

Not so easily could she withdraw herself from the 
power of the blue eyes that held her with resistless 
spell. Very quietly he took the unwilling hand, and 
drew her to bis side again, and very calmly he spoke. 

“ Agatha! where is the trust you spoke of?” 

She was almost awed, looking into his changed 





make him and his internal cause too popular to be 





upset. I say, ‘Strike the blow while the iron is | 


face. The gay, careless, impulsive young student 
had vanished, or his whule character had d 
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and strengthened into the man that stood beside her. 
She laid her other hand on his, and waited. Then 
he spoke. 

“*T do belong to that society, as you have inferred, 
but I have long ceased to be one of them. There has 
always been a treasonable element init. It is plain 
that they would never expect my presence among 
them, but I have the right to be there—I have never 
forfeited it. Their numbers have diminished to less 
than a dozen.” 

He stopped a little while, then went on: 

“T will go there—to their usual place of meeting; 
they cannot refuse me entrance. Once there, if I 
cannot ascertain, 1 can at least hinder their plots, by 
putting myself in the way. But unless I greatly 
mistake, if they mean anything, they mean it now or 
never.” 

“Their very words!” she whispered. 

“Well, then that is settled. I will go and be a 
marplot for their precious schemes,’ he said, in an 
unconcerned sort of way, putting her hand upon his 
arm, and turning back towards her home. 

“‘ Where are you going, Max?” she cried, in sud- 
den alarm. “You don’t mean to go among them 
alone? Why don’t you raise an alarm?” 

“ Because you seem very well able to do it without 
assistance,” he answered, smiling. 

“But I wont hear of your going alone,” she said, 
clasping his arm with both her hands. ‘“ Where is 
my father? Is not his place by your side?” 

“Your father is in the council, or with the prince, 
or no one knows where. And if he were with me, 
he could not get in, and the least breath of suspicion 
would change their tactics. And what could we 
prove against them, now? If Iam there, they can 
do nothing without my knowledge, at least.” 

Still she would not be convinced, or rid of her anx- 
ious fears, and still she clasped his arm with two 
little detaining hands whose touch thrilled him to 
the heart. 

“ There is no one else, Agatha, and it is the only 
thing to be done. It would be foolishness to arouse the 
authorities and proceed against them, for we should 
lose them, every one, and the important thing is that 
they should be taken. There’s no real danger to the 
prince, after all. And it’s time, now,” showing her 
his watch, under astreet lamp. The hands pointed 
to a quarter of one. “I must go.” 

“But not alone—I am going with you,” she said, 
looking up at him with eyes whose determination 
matched his own. 

All that he could urge or plead was in vain, and 
only made her firmer. She said: 

“If you leave me, I shall follow you. You need 
some one, and I shall go with you and wait for you.” 

Without another word, she put her hand on his 
arm and went forward. Silently they walked along 
the deserted streets. He held her close to his side, 
and she could hear the deep, strong beating of his 
heart as they went. 

Ina few minutes, they were passing under the 
shadow of St. Stephen’s. From the great oriel win- 
dow in the south transept, there shone out the soft 
light of altar candles, upon the night. They were in 
the little chapel where the brothers held nightly 
vigil. . ; 

The same thought moved them both. Max looked 
for one moment down into her eyes, then they turned 
and went silently round the great stone pile that cast 
its long dark shadow half across the square, to the 
chapel entrance. All within was shadowy, and silent, 
and dim, except the altar where the candles burned. 
Prostrate at its lowest step lay one of the brothers, 
wearing out his midnight vigil in silence and humil- 
iation. 

They kneit side by side, and holding each other’s 
hand, and Agatha prayed with trembling lips, and 
stexdfast eyes that saw only the blessed face which 
looked down from above the altar—the face that is 
like none other for mildness and pitying love. 

Max could not pray, and he saw nothing but the 
kneeling figure beside him, with pure, pale face lifted 
so fervently—felt nothing but a passionate, tumultu- 
ous joy that he held her hand in his, that her sweep- 
ing dress touched him, that her lips prayed for him, 
that she loved him. Even the sacred place and the 
deep, holy silence of the midnight, could not still his 
heart’s sweet unrest. 

Presently they arose and stole softly out, only look- 
ing back once. The candles burnt with soft, lambent 
light, the brother lay motionless on the altar step, 
unconscious of any suund or movement, absorbed in 
his silent ecstacy of devotion—or was it the ceaseless 
conflicts, fought in silence and strong groanings of 
the spirit “that cannot be uttered,” with enemies 
that never tire—conflict that every midnight shall 
renew, till the “ morning dawneth and the shadows 

flee away?” 

Going down the steps, they met a monk passing up, 
with black gown sweeping about his slight figure, 
and with bowed head. A quick glance, keen and in- 
quiring, shot out from under his shadowy hood as he 
passed them. He hesitated a moment, then turned 
with quick, decided step, and laid a heavy hand on 
Agatha’s shoulder. 

‘“*My daughter! Agatha Gessner! What are you 
doing here, and at midnight?” 

Agatha felt Max impatiently touch her arm, as if 
to draw her away, and she felt, too, rather than 
heard, the impatient exclamation that rose to his 
lips. She drew her scarf closer around her face, and 
tried to go on without answering; but there was no 
use in trying to evade Father Ruffini. He had 
stepped forward as she did, and still kept his hand 
on her shoulder and his efes on her face. 

*T am responsible to your father, my child, if I do 
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not insist upon knowing why you are here at this 
strange hour—and in this strange company,” he 
added, after a moment's pause. 

He looked full at Max as he spoke, and Max tried 
to return the look with equal cal and steadi 
But somehow, Madame Rosalie, du Theatre Royal, 
who seemed so very far away a few minutes ago, 
would intrude herself uncomfortably before his mind. 
Max was by no means the only young man in the 
city whose conscience would hardly bear that steady, 
searching look from Father Ruffini’s deep eyes. 

The minutes were going away fearfully fast. 
Agatha, with a very decided gesture, drew herself 
away from the detaining hand, saying: 

‘It is a matter of life and death we are on, Father 
Ruffini. My father would not detain me if he were 
here, and you must trust me, without any further 
explanation. As for my company, it meets with my 
own approval.” And it was Agatha Gessner’s own 
haughty gesture that accompanied the words. 

They went out at the gate and down the street; 
and after a few seconds of waiting, the dark figure 
went silently gliding down the street after them. 

Not a word was spoken between the two, as they 
went swiftly along, only Max took in his the little 
hand that lay on his arm, and held it in a close clasp 
until they arrived at their destination. 

“This is the place,” he whispered. ‘‘ Where will 
you wait for me, Agatha?” 

Agatha was surprised. The building was a prom- 
inent one, on a principal street, and the club rooms 
were in the story above a popular coffee-house The 
open windows were hardly shaded by the light cur- 
tains, and the brilliant light showed almost every 
motion of those within. The place had a most ordi- 
nary, unsuspicious appearance. 

“Can this be it?” she asked, a little doubtfully. 
* This does not look like treason. They surely would 
not be so open about it, if anything serious was 
meant.” 

“There is no mistake,” said Max. ‘They intend 
to veil their plans under a fair, unsuspicious front; 
but unless I am very much mistaken, that brilliant, 
innovent-looking room holds many a traitor.” 

**T will stand in the alcove of the doorway oppo- 
site,” she said, answering his first question, “‘ and 
look up at the window. You will only stay long 
enough to get some clue to their plans, and then get 
away from them, so that we may go to the prince,” 
she said, looking up to him with an anxious, plead- 
ing face, that even at that moment gave him a heart- 
thrill to see. 

“ Agatha!” he said, suddenly, “ I cannot make up 
my mind to let you stay here. Itis not right—it is 
not the place for you.” 

* Hush!” she whispered, laying her hand over his 
lips. ‘ You know now where my place only can be.” 

He held the hand close one minute looking into ber 
sweet eyes, and then turned away without another 
word. 

She saw him cross the street and go slowly up the 
lighted staircase, and then she watched the windows 
with anxious, eager eyes, that did not lose even a 
flatter of the curtain. It was well for those anxious 
eyes that they did not see the looks with which Max 
was greeted in the club. The door-keeper, although 
wanifestly unwilling, allowed him to enter, but pre- 
ceded him and announced his name in an unusually 
formal manner. Max felt the startled eyes that fell 
upon him, though, when he began to notice each 
more particularly, the surprise seemed to have been 
all in his own imagination. They came round him 
in group:, giving him a noisy and apparently a 
hearty welcome. One chided him for his long ab- 
sence, and another laughingly reminded him of the 
huge numbers of tines he had incurred. 

Max had no apparent reason to be dissatisfied with 
his reception, for one or another kept him engaged in 
conv tion, and he d to be the principal ob- 
ject of attraction in the room. But he noticed as the 
time went on, and nearly half an hour had elapsed, 
that several of the members had formed into groups 
here and there, and seemed to be earnestly engaged 
in conversation. Max kept his ears open. 

By-and-by the president came toward him and 
said lightly, and with a half laugh, “ You are just in 
time for the annual election of officers, Max, though 
I don’t know but we’ve a right to deprive you of your 
vote by reason of your long absence.” 

**Don’t try to rob me of any of my privileges,” 
laughed Max. “ It’s unconstitutional.” 

“Well, I think we’ll consent to let you ballot for 
officers, if you’ll use proper judgment in your 
choice.” 

Some one offered Max a cigar, and drew him 
toward a table where a game of ecarte was in pro- 
gress. They looked on and made comments on the 
game, while the ballots were preparing. But Max 
continually felt his eyes drawn in one direction to 
where a silent figure stood apart, near the door, 
leaning with folded arms against the wall and watch- 
ing—watching Max silently and steadily. It was the 
same who had warned him that night under Agatha’s 
window, and the dark passionate eyes still burned 
with the same jealous, angry light, as they followed 
Max’s every movement. 

Presently ballots were circulated, and the club 
came to order; ecarte was suspended and the news- 
papers laid down. Max took his to a table a little 
apart from the rest, and wrote a list of officers, 
hastily as he could think of them, using some names 
which he knew were long since off the club list. He 
thought it advisable that he should not appear to be 
aware of their greatly diminished numbers. As 
hastily as he had finished his writing, others about 
him had been more expeditious and were already 











folding their papers. He managed tocatch a glimpse 
of one near him, and saw there was but one name 
written upon it. 

The ballots were collected and the proper officer 
took them to the desk. Some one challenged Max 
very urgently to a game at ecarte, which he declined, 
though the dissatisfied looks all about him warned 
him not to excite suspici He r d his cigar 
and still sat by bis table playing with an evening 
paper, and talking with Carl Berg, and. underneath 
it all watching as steadily and stealthily as he was 
being watched. 

He saw that the ballots were not taken out of the 
box, but were only shaken together and left in it. 
Then the president, who had sauntered carelessly 
toward it, very quietly and carefully drew out one 
paper after another until he had three. The others 
were then poured out upon the desk to be examined. 
Max could now and then see an uneasy glance among 
those who sat around him toward those three folded 
papers in the president’s hand. Carl Berg’s conver- 
sation flagged, and the restless hand with which he 
tapped upon the table with his pencil, trembled with 
nervous excitement. No oneseemed to notice Max— 
no one but the still silent figure that stood by the 
door with steady, watchful eyes. 

They only saw Max smoking his cigar and playing 
with the newspaper, drawing little pictures upon the 
margin or writing his name, then tearing it off and 
scattering its fragments over the table. Now and 
then he exchanged a sentence with Carl Berg or 
some other. 

The president crossed the room and spoke to one 
who was engaged with others at a game of cards. 
He rose without a word and left the room, and some 
one else took his place at the table and in the game. 
Presently another was spoken to and went out, and 
then another, and by-and-by the president himself. 
All this was done silently without attempt at either 
concealment or display. 

Max tore off a longer strip from the paper on which 
he had been carelessly writing, as before, and twirled 
it round and round his fingers. Carl Berg began to 
talk quickly and eagerly again, and looked like a man 
from whom some great weight had been removed, so 
that he could breathe freely again. 

The president was again in the room, and calling 
them to order, proceeded to read a list of the officers 
elected according to the ballots. They were with a 
few exceptiuns the same that Max bad written—the 
names of respectable men who had quitted the club 
long ago. They had followed the cue he had given 
them. 

“How is it?” said Max, turning to Carl Berg 
with a sudden thought, “ that we are electing officers 
in August? I thought it was usually done at the 
New Year. Are the rules changed?” 

‘‘No—yes—yes, they are chavged this year,” stam- 
mered Carl, while a sudden, deep flush rose to his 
face. 

That was enough. Max rose suddenly and walked 
to the front window, twirling the little slip of paper 
as he went. In the second or two that his back was 
turned to the others, he took from his pocket the tiny 
rosebud he had put there such a little while ago, 
though it seemed an age since. He kissed it twice 
with lingering tenderness, rolled the little slip of 
paper around it, then drawing aside the curtain trom 
the window, with sufficient suddenness to attract the 
attention of one below, he threw the little missile 
into the street. 

A moment he stood thinking of Agatha going upon 
her mission alone through the lonely streets, think- 
ing of the sweet promise and assurance of love this 
night had brought bim, thinking of her sweet face 
and tender, pleading voice, thinking of all things 
with sudden, strange foreboding and vague unrest— 
@ presentiment of evil which he could not shake off. 

“What is the matter, Max—sentimentalizing in 
the starlight?” said some one, coming toward him. 

“No,” he answered, hastily quitting the window, 
lest the other should come too near, “‘ but it’s con- 
foundedly warm here! What time do you fellows 
break up? I should think it time to be at home.” 

“Hear the circumspect young man! To how re- 
mote a period shall we date this remarkable change?” 

‘“‘ That’s easily explained,” said another. ‘‘ Madame 
Rosalie—” : : 

‘That is enough about Rosalie,” interrupted Mux, 
turning upon him with such a sudden, angry gesture 
that the words died upon the other’s lips. 

“But, Max, you’re not going to leave us? I’ve 
hardly seen you yet,” said the president. ‘Sit down 
and play a quiet game with me.” 

The words were spoken blandly and persuasively, 
but there was a dangerous, threatening look in his 
eyes Max did not like. He gave a look toward the 
door as he spoke, and Max’s eyes followed his. The 
same silent watcher stood there with eyes that never 
wandered from their object. The hand that was 
thrust into the breast of his tunic held something 
which Max very well knew was the handle of a 
pistol. Well, he was not a coward, but life had be- 
come worth something to him, and, besides, his life 
belonged to some one else to whom it was very pre- 
cious, 1t would not do to throw it away. 

So he sat down with a very bad grace, and they 
played four a weary hour, Max with a heart heavy 
with foreboding and anxiety. His eyes followed the 
movements of the game before him, they noted every- 
thing that passed in the room, they took silent cog- 
nizance of the figure by the door-way with its dark, 
passion-distorted face, but clearer and more distinct- 
ly than any of these things, with a keener than phy- 
sical vision, they followed a slight figure going 
through the deserted streets, they rested upon a 











pure, lovely face, with anxious eyes upturned to his. 
‘So he had seen her last. 

All the members of the club had gathered about 
their table and stood looking on. They had nothing 
to do, and Max knew their object was to detain him, 
So the weary hour went away. It would have been 
wearier still, had Max known of the other silent 
watcher who stood outside and waited for him. 

The first time Agatha turned her head, after Max 
went into the club, she found Father Ruftini standing 
quiet and motionless by her side. She could only 
gaze at him in silent inquiry, hardly daring to trust 
her voice in that neighborhood. 

“Is it treason, my daughter?” he asked, quietly. 

** Yes, father.” 

“ Then I will wait with you.” 

And after that they stood watching as silently as 
before. The lagging minutes seemed ages to one, at 
least, whose anxious eyes never ceased their watch. 
Presently they both drew far back into the shadow, 
a8 & man came down the stairway into the street and 
on 8 little dist: , then stepped up into the shadow 
of a doorway. They waited with beating hearts 
now. Five minutes later another came down, stroll- 
ed a little further down the street, and likewise dis- 
appeared. 

While they waited, breathlessly, Max came to the 
lighted window, drew aside the curtain and looked 
out a minute, then dropped the little missile upon 
the pavement as he turned away. They dared not 
venture out to get it, but watched carefully the little 
white bit of paper that was just revealed in the star- 
light. A moment aiter,a third figure came down 
the stairs and joined the rest. Agatha would have 





darted out now, but Father Ruffini held her forcibly. 


“Wait, my child. It would be madness to make 
them suspect now.” 

Presently the men started out again, first one, then 
the other, with some little distance between. As tie 
last man turned the corner and disappeared from 
their sight, Father Ruffini left Agatha’s arm and 
sprang across the street, seizing the tiny note that 
lay upon the ground, with hands that trembled with 
eagerness. As he unrolled the strip of paper Agatha 
caught the little fading rosebud from his hand, ard 
pressed it to her lips in sweet recognition. Then, in 
the light that came from the doorway, they read the 
words Max had written. 

“T cannot tell what they will do—I cannot get 
away from them—I can only fear the worst! Fly 
with the speed of the wind to the prince and alarm 
him. Hasten! hasten! and God preserve the prince, 
and bless and keep you, my darling!” 

That was all. Father Ruffiniseized Agatha’s hand 
in a strong grasp that burt her. 

“Come!” he said, “there is not a moment to be 
lost. Come, child!” 

“Go yourself, father,” she replied. ‘I stay here.” 

* You are mad, Agatha Gessner,” he said, angrily. 
“ What shall I say to your father.” 

“Every moment that you stand waiting here you 
endanger the prince,” she said, steadily. ‘I will 
not go.” ‘ 

He looked at her one moment, then said only ‘‘ God 
preserve you, my daughter!” and was gone. 

Agatha weut back across the street, and sat down 
upon a step taking up her watch again. Her own 
star, the white, passionate star that many a night 
had calmed her seeking eyes with its radiance of 
promise, had sunk low toward the horizon, but stiil 
she could see it looking at her. 

As she turned her pale, weary face, and met the 
pure light of that “star of woman,” even in the 
midst of fear and anxiety her heart trembled and 
stirred with its new-born happiness. Let the star 
set with its promise if it would, she had already be- 
gun to taste the sweetness or fulfilment, and the full 
morning would soon dawn. But, alas! the dark 
hour before the dawning had not passed. An hour 
of waiting and anxious watching, of sickening fear 
and foreboding. Was it only an hour? 

Max rose very decidedly. “1 don’t know how 
long you keep up your vigils, comrades,” he said, 
“but, for myself, I think I shall bid you good-night 
and go home.” 

He tried not to seem to notice the doubtful inquir- 
ing looks that went around the circle as he had risen. 
But in the midst of a chorus of exclamations, remarks 
and charges, which seemed to have been gotten up 
on purpose, he heard only one not intended for his 
ear, : 

* He does not suspect in the least—I have watched 
him continually, and am sure of it.” 

“If I thought he did—” began the president. He 
did not tinish his sentence, but his eyes said quite 
enough. 

‘*It’s Max von Bernstein,” said Carl Berg, uneasi- 
ly; “ you wouldn’t think of harming him?” 

What the president might think of doing, made 
itself clearly apparent to Carl Berg’s mind in the look 
that silenced him for a moment, 

They conferred together for a minute or two more, 
wearing doubtful faces, but Carl Berg mustered 
courage to speak again, and his counsels seemed to 
prevail. It would hardly be politic to meddle with 
Max von Bernstein at present while they had them- 
selves to take care of, and, especially, since he was so 
unsuspicious. 

As the group broke up, he who had performed the 
part of silent watcher for the night, came forward 
with a smiling face, and eyes whose open frankness 
seemed above a shade or suspicion of jealousy or 
stealth. mn 

“If you’re going home, Max, [I think I will join 
you for a part of the way. They never know when 
to break up here.” 
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over the face. 
<The prince came with tears on his cheek- |: 
| knelt by her and took Max’s hand. “Greate: |. 
hath no man than this, that he lay dywn his !\\. 
| ° his friend,” he murmured, with quivering lips. ‘ 
friend, my brother, Max! God grant that tl 
you have saved may become worthy of this 
sacrifice!” 








Max had heard too much to object, and with g: 
outward composure and great inward wrath, he 
cepted the offer of a spy for his walk home, 1 
said their good-nights, or, rather, good-morni: 
gayly, and Max ran lightly down the stairs in 
vance of his companion, breathing freely once 1 
as he left the treason-laden air of the club-room 
few minutes more of caution, and this hateful de: 
tion, a little more curbing of his fiery, impet:.. : 
spirit, and the prince was saved, the conspiry'.: 
betrayed, and Agatha won. His heart leaped v |: 
triumph, and his cheek flushed crimson with th: 
piration of that thought 
As he stepped out of the doorway into the st: 
and looked up at the calm sky just softening to 
twilight before the early summer dawning, it seem 
to him as if peace and purity and rest swept do: 
and over-shadowed him with “healing in t! 
wings.” The illimitable expanse, the deep sile’ 
the majestic calmness and purity of the heavy: 
awed him as they had never done bef re. He cv 
almost fancy those “ nebulous bars,” just fading 
the twilight sky, the sweep of angelic pinions. 

As he stood waiting for his companion, Ag:' 
stood before him—Agatha whom he had tho: 
safe in her home by this time. She never thoug 
caution, but sprang from her place of conceal | 
and stood before him with clasped hands, her « 
falling back from her crown of auburn bair, and 
eyes that hardly dared raise themselves to bis, b 
ming full as they were with glad, soft light—a 
so sweet and pare, she must have caught it fron 
stars that night. How could Max think of tre: 

or of caution, with that face befure him? He 
nothing—it was not his way to say much—but ' 
took her two clasped hands in his and stood so— |. 
long? 

Long enough for a quick, slight figure to « 
down the staircase, for dark, passionate eyes t 
them as they stood in youth and beauty and b 
ness, and grow darker still with hatred and dev: \ 
with ungovernagle passion, and desperate rex . 
But an instant he looked at them and then the =: 
derous hand was raised to blot out the sight th: 
most blinded his jealous eyes, The weapon th... 
night had bided its time did its work now. A 

ing flash that for a moment blotted out the 
light of heaven, a quick report, and Max fe!: 
proud young head with its wealth of golden \: . 
lying in the dust before Agatha who loved him 

She did not faint—she was not even bewi!: 
after one glance at the dark face that still |: 
upon its work and upon her with mocking eye 
knelt by Max, took his head in her arms again ‘ 
heart, and looked into bis face as a despairin, 
might gaze, while the gates of heaven were shu : 
barred against it. She neither saw nor heard th: 

of soldiers, the prince’s body-guard with the |: 
himself at their head, as they came round the: »«: 
of the street; she saw nothing of the silent e 
tious arrest of the conspiratoraas they came fii: 
down the stairs, startled by the report of the 

She only watched the blue eyes that could st |» 
swer to hers, though the pallor of death crept 





For a moment the dying eyes flashed wit! |. | 
own wonted fire, and the pale lips muri 
Agatha’s words. “ For my prince!” 
Then, as she motioned them away, the prin, .: | 
the rest drew back and left her to watch wit! 
less eyes, while the light in his flickered an 
out. The stars in the pale borizon faded awa: 
eastern sky throbbed and palpitated as the) \ 
drew near—stiil she held him against a hea: 
ted the minutes with its beats, and wou): 

be still forever though she prayed it in pity to 

Suddenly the sky flushed rose to the zer 
quiver of silver arrows, crimson-tipped, shot u te 
the horizon. One just glanced across ber | 
waving hair, and lifted her drooping eyelids to 
the sun swept above the horizon on the cre: 
crimson wave. In that moment broke thed: | 
eternal day fur Max von Bernstein. 

Agatha Gessner sat beside her dead, and the 
ing and the sunlight were as starless night to 








JAPAN. 

The geological formation of the mountains of 
is generally igneous in character, with the sv: 
position of li tone, dstone, and coal me 
Gold is found in abundance, and could be ot: 
for its weight in silver. The Japanese, he 
soon saw that the gold was leaving their cou 
large quantities so rapidly that they incre: 
value. Japan is pre-eminently a copper coun 
plentiful is it that the traveller will find thet: 
inside and out, lined with it, as also the shatr: 
roo(s of their houses. They have spades and « 
utensils made of it. There is one of these 
which contains nothing else but copper ore 
versely iron is met with only in limited qu 
You will see the Japanese washing it out of t! 
in the beds of rivers, after the fashion of the 
miners of California who pan out their gold. 
found all over the country, though the mines 
much worked, nor is there a great deal of dem 
it, as the people dress very warmly, and use « 
dishes in their houses to keep them warm. 
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tful faces, but Carl Berg mustered 
‘ak again, and his counsels seemed to 
ould hardly be politic to meddle with 
stein at present while they had them- 
care of, and, especially, since he was so 


p broke up, he who had performed the 
watcher for the night, came forward 
: face, and eyes whose open frankness 

a shade or suspicion of jealousy or 


zoing home, Max, I think I will join 
of the way. They never know when 
re.” 
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Max had heard too much to object, and with great 
outward composure and great inward wrath, he ac- 
cepted the offer of a spy for his walk home. They 
said their good-nights, or, ratber, good-mornings, 
gayly, and Max ran lightly down the stairs in ad- 


“vance of his companion, breathing freely once more 


as he left the treason-laden air of the club-room. A 

few minutes more of caution, and this hateful decep- 

tion, a little more curbing of his fiery, impetuous 

spirit, and the prince was saved, the conspirators 

betrayed, and Agatha won. His heart leaped with 

triumph, and his cheek flushed crimson with the in- 

spiration of that thought. 

As he stepped out of the doorway into the street, 

and looked up at the calm sky just softening to the 
twilight before the early d ing, it d 

to him as if peace and purity and rest swept down 
and over-shadowed him with “healing in their 
wings.” The illimitable expanse, the deep silence, 
the majestic calmness and purity of the heavens, 
awed him as they had never done bef re. He could 
almost fancy those “ nebulous bars,” just fading from 
the twilight sky, the sweep of angelic pinions. 

As he stood waiting for his companion, Agatha 
stood before him—Agatha whom he had thought 
safe in her home by this time. She never thought of 
caution, but sprang from her place of concealment 
and stood before him with clasped hands, her scarf 
falling back from her crown of auburn hair, and with 
eyes that hardly dared raise themselves to his, brim- 
ming full as they were with glad, soft light—a light 
so sweet and pare, she must have caught it from the 
stars that night. How could Max think of treason, 
or of caution, with that face before him? He said 
nothing—it was not his way to say much—but just 
took her two clasped hands in his and stood so—how 
long? 

Long enough for a quick, slight figure to come 
down the staircase, for dark, passionate eyes to see 
them as they stood in youth and beauty and happi- 
ness, and grow darker still with hatred and despair, 
with ungovernable passion, and desperate resolve. 
But an instant he looked at them and then the mur- 
derous hand was raised to blot out the sight that al- 
most blinded his jealous eyes. The weapon that all 
night had bided its time did its work now. A blind- 
ing flash that for a moment blotted out the pure 
light of heaven, a quick report, and Max fell, his 
proud young head with its wealth of golden curls 
lying in the dust before Agatha who loved him. 

She did not faint—she was not even bewildered 
after one glance at the dark face that still looked 
upon its work and upon her with mocking eyes. She 
knelt by Max, took his head in her arms against her 
heart, and looked into his face as a despairing soul 
might gaze, while the gates of heaven were shut and 
barred against it. She neither saw nor heard the troop 
of soldiers, the prince’s body-guard with the prince 
himself at their head, as they came round the corner 
of the street; she saw nothing of the silent expedi- 
tious arrest of the conspiratorsas they came flocking 
down the stairs, startled by the report of the pistol. 
She only watched the blue eyes that could still an- 
swer to hers, though the pallor of death crept slowly 
over the face. 

<The prince came with tears on his cheeks, and 
knelt by her and took Max’s band. “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay d»wn his life for 
his friend,” he murmured, with quivering lips. ““My 
triend, my brother, Max! God grant that the life 
you have saved may become worthy of this great 
sacrifice!” 

For a moment the dying eyes flashed with their 
own wonted fire, and the pale lips murmured 
Agatha’s words. “ For my prince!” 

Then, as she motioned them away, the prince and 
the rest drew back and left her to watch with tear- 
less eyes, while the light in his flickered and died 
out. The stars in the pale horizon faded away—the 
eastern sky throbbed and palpitated as the dawn 
drew near—stiil she held him against a beart that 

ted the minutes with its beats, and would not 
be still forever though she prayed it in pity to cease. 

Suddenly the sky flushed rose to the zenith—a 
quiver of silver arrows, crimson-tipped, shot up from 
the horizon. One just glanced across ber heavy 
waving hair, and lifted her drooping eyelids to where 
the sun swept above the horizon on the crest of a 








eternal day for Max von Bernstein. 
Agatha Gessner sat beside her dead, and the morn- 
ing and the sunlight were as sturless night to her. 





JAPAN. 


The geological formation of the mountains of Japan 
is generally igneous in character, with the superim- 
position of li tone, istone, and coal 
Gold is found in abundance, and could be obtained 
for its weight in silver. The Japanese, however, 
soon saw that the gold was leaving their country in 
large quantities so rapidly that they increased its 
value. Japan is pre-eminently a copper country. So 
plentiful is it that the traveller will tind their voats, 
inside and out, lined with it, as also the shutters and 
roofs of their houses. They have spades and cooking 
utensils made of it. There is one of these islands 
which contains nothing else but copper ore. Con- 
versely iron is met with only in limited quantity. 
You will see the Japanese washing it out of the sand 
in the beds of rivers, after the fashion of the placer 
miners of California who pan out their gold. Coal is 
found all over the country, though the mines are not 
much worked, nor is there a great deal of demand for 





dishes in their houses to keep them warm. 
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crimson wave. In that moment broke the dawn of 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


LUTHER MARTIN, 
A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, and a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, was born in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in 1744. His ancestors were natives of 
England. His father was a farmer, and the subject 
of this notice was the third of nine children. In 1757, 
he was sent to a grammar school, where he learned 
the rudiments of the Latin language; and in 1762, he 
graduated at Princeton College, in a class of thirty- 
five, with the highest collegiate honors. Upon leav- 
ing college, when less than nineteen years of age, he 
determined to be no longer an expense to his family, 
and left his home, in company with two or three 
triends, with but a few dollars in his pocket, for Cecil 
county, Maryland, in order to find employment as an 
assistant in a school. He succeeded in procuring a 
situation at Queenstown, and after the usual exami- 
nation entered upon his duty. Here he remained as 
a teacher until April, 1770. His means were scanty, 
as the small profits of his schoul were his sole sup- 
port. His improvident habits of expenditure brought 
him eventually into debt, and his want of economy 
frequently brought upon him the most unpleasant 
consequences. 
In 1771, through the kind agency of the distin- 
guished George Wythe, chancellor of Virginia, and 
the celebrated John Randolph, he was admitted to 
the bar, and continued his studies until 1772, and 
attended the session of the General Court at Wil- 
liamsburgh, where he made the acquaintance of 
Patrick Henry, the great orator of the Revolution. 
Mr Martin soon after commenced practice, and was 
admitted as an attorney in the courts of Somerset 
and Worcester, in Virginia, which held their sessions 
four times a year. He resided in Somerset, where he 
soon acquired a lucrative practice, amounting to a 
thousand pounds a ycar—quite a large sum in those 
days. 

In 1774, while attending the courts in Virginia, he 
was appointed one of the committee for the county 
to oppose the claims of Great Britain, and also a 
member of the convention which was called at An- 
napolis to resist the usurpations of the British min- 
istry. He threw the whole strength of his manly 
vigor, courage and iron firmness into the cause of 
American freedom. He wrote an address in answer 
to Lord Howe’s proclamation while in command of 
the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay. He was also 
the author of a patriotic appeal ‘to the inhabitants 
of the peninsula bet the Del River and 
the Chesapeake to the h d of the British 
lines.” 

In 1778, he was appointed attorney general of the 
State of Maryland, in which office his remarkable 
firmness, professional knowledge, and energy, were 
exhibited in the administration of the duties of his 
office. He continued in the office of attorney general 
during a long period, constantly increasing his repu- 
tation as an advocate and jurist. In 1804, he was 
engaged in the defence of Judge Samuel Chase, one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1807, he ap; eared as the counsel of Aaron 
Burr, at his trial for treason. During the whole 
course of the trial, Mr. Martin demonstrated himsel 
to be the steadfast friend of Aaron Burr, and entered 
into a recognizance for his appearance, from day to 
day, until his acquittal of the charge. 

In 1814, he was appointed chief judge of the court 
for the city and county of Baltimore, and fulfilled its 
duties with great success. In 1818, he was again 
qualified as attorney general of the State, and district 
attorney for the city of Baltimore; but his declining 
health prevented him from attending in person to 
his official duties. From that period to the time of 
his death, his mind and body were gradually im- 
paired by disease, and a paralytic stroke, with which 
he was soon attacked, almost destroyed his physical 
and intellectual powers. Suffering in his old age 
under the goadings of penury, he removed to the 
city of New York, to take advantage of the hospi- 
tality of his old friend and client, Aaron Burr, who 
faithfully paid him the last rites of kindness, in the 
imbecility of his age, in return for the valuable ser- 
vices which Martin had rendered him, both in money 
and talent, when he was in the full vigor and glory 
of manhood. 

Luther Martin died in the city of New York, from 
the mere decay of nature, on the 10th of July, 1826, 
at the age of eighty-two years. 











A PLEASURE. 


Living not a thousand miles from here are an old 
man and his son, both of whom are a little given to 
“cups”—a very unusual thing in that vicinity, by 
the way. A short: time since it happened they be- 
came very “happy” together, and after a season of 
“ enjoyment,” something occurred to ruffle the even 
“current of their minds”—in other words, they got 
mad at each other. Bitter words passed between 
them, till finally the son, enraged, exclaimed: 

** Father, you’re a miserable ol’ coot; ’f ye ’as dead, 
I wouldn’t go t’ y’r fun’ral.” 

** Now, see "ere, Ward,” replied the old man, “ you 





it, as the people dress very warmly, and use chafing- | 


shouldn’t feel so torze me. I dgn’t feel so torze you. 
Now, if you sh’ld die, I’d ’tend your funeral—itz 
pleasure!” 





By-Laws OF Mount LEBANON LODGE.—Mount 
Lebanon Lodge, of Boston, which now numbers near 
three hundred and fifty members, has just published 
@ new list of the by-laws of the Lodge. It is in book 
form, on tinted paper, and is one of the most elegant 
specimens of printing that we ever saw. The book 
numbers ninety-six pages, and contains the by-laws, 
names of members of the Lodge, the present and 
past officers, and biographies of many prominent de- 
ceased brethren. This excellent specimen of print- 
ing comes from the establishment of Messrs. Rock- 
well & Rollins, 122 Washington street. 





Sir KNIGHTS ON HORSEBACK.—We understand 
that the St. Bernard Encampment have voted to 
parade on the 24th of June, at the dedication of the 
Temple, and the Sir Knights will appear on horse- 
back. The sight will be a novel one, and attract 
much attention. The by-laws of the St. Bernard 
Encampment are so framed that members cannot 
appear on parade unless they are mounted on horses. 


RADAR AAA AAA AAA 


DRILLING FOR THE 24TH.—The various Encamp- 
ments in Boston and vicinity have commenced drill- 
ing so as to appear well disciplined during the 
parade of the 24th of June. The Masonic display 
promises to be the greatest that the city ever saw. 
From all quarters we hear of Lodges, Chapters and 
Encampments which expect to be present. Let 
them come; there is room enough for all. 





St. OMER ENCAMPMENT.—St. Omer Encampment 
of Knights Templar, at South Boston, Benjamin 
Dean, M. E. Commander, though of but compara- 
tively recent formation, has advanced .to a degree of 
perfection in the performance of their rites that it 
would be hard to surpass them. Their knightly 
courtesy to strangers within their gates, commends 
them as a fine embodiment of the chivalric senti- 
ment. They were chosen to exemplify the work be- 
fore the Grand Encampment, and acquitted them- 
selves in a manner to elicit the warmest commenda- 
tions from all who witnessed it. 





NEw MAsonic LopGEs —A new Masonic Lodge 
has recently been organized in Waltham, called the 
“Tsaac Parker Lodge,” in honor of a well-known 
citizen, long devoted to the Masonic institution. 

A Lodge has just been organized in North Easton, 
with Dr. George B. Cogswell as Master. It is called 
the.“ Paul Dean Lodge.” We trust that both Lodges 
will be prosperous. 





REPRESENTATION IN GRAND LODGE. 

The limitation of number to three representatives 
in Grand Lodge should, we think, be changed by 
adding another, to be chosen at large, the number 
thus chosen to form the balance of power in the 
Grand Body. Composed exclusively of officers of the 
Lodges, there should be a lay member from each, 
chosen at large, to represent his Lodge, and prove a 
corrective of abuses that will creep into the best of 
organizations. In New Hampshire it is thus, and 
certainly the working of the Grand Longe there is 
unattended by any inconvenience resulting from its 
bulkiness. It is by all means fairer, and in the 
larger number, many reasons can be seen why there 
would be much more benefit than in the smaller, as 
at present composed. We respectfully submit the 
idea to the fraternity, with the belief that it will 
meet with general favor. 





IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

The governing body of Knights Templar in Massa- 
chusetts assumes to be wiser than its neighbors, and 
has some means of convincing itself that it is perfect- 
ly correct to promise certain things and then do ex- 
actly the contrary. The ground on which they base 
their conviction is that they are the oldest body of 
Knights Templar on this continent, and hence that 
they have an immemorial right to do as they please. 
Last year Sir Alfred Creigh, of Pennsylvania, under- 
took to show that the Grand Commandery of his 
State was by some years the senior of that of: Massa- 
chusetts. This year Massachusetts responds and 
shows that, admitting the Grand Commandery of 
Pennsylvania to have been founded in 1797, yet, as 
proved by Sir Knight Creigh himself, the original 
body died, and remained dead until 1854, when the 
Grand Encampment of the United States established 
the legal body which now governs the Templars of 
the Keystone State, in which, it strikes us, Massa- 
chusetts gets a little the best of Pennsylvania. But 
the Massachusetts committee, in the course of their 
argument, say this: 

«It is not necessary to argue the proposition that, 
when the General Grand Encampment of the United 
States was established, in 1816, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania immediately became part of its jurisdiction, 
and that every body of Knighthood, claiming an 
existence in the State since 1816, which did not de- 
rive its existence through this grand body, or yield 
allegiance to it, was an illegal and unauthorized 





organization. The plain statement of this proposi- 
tion is sufficient.” Justso. There can be no doubt 


of it, and it is equally true in regard to Massachu- 
setts, for that commonwealth took part in the for- 
mation of the National Body, and by that act so far 
waived whatever exclusive rights it may have pre- 
viously enjoyed as to bind itself to maintain the Con- 
stitutional acts of the General Grand Encampment. 
Ever since the formation of the National Body, 
Massachusetts has been represented in it, and at the 
present time one of her most gifted sons holds the 
second office. Nevertheless, since 1859, when the 
Constitution was amended in accordance with its own 
provisions, the Massachusetts body have persisten'ly 
refused obedience to it. They excuse themselves on 
the ground that their body being the oldest, bas an 
imprescriptible right to override the Constitution of 
the National Body which they have promised to sup- 
port and establish when they gave up a portion of 
their rights. But a committee, of their ablest men, 
including the second officer aforesaid, very correctly 
lays down the doctrine that every subordinate body in 
Pennsylvania owes allegiance to the Grand Encamp- 
ment of the United States. Thesame allegiance tbat 
is due from Pennsylvania is due from Massachusetts, 
for both are within the acknowledged jurisdiction of 
the Grand Encampment. Hence it appears to us 
that the M husetts ittee should apply their 
doctrine to themselves. Or if not, we should like to 
know why not. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY. 


In Manchester, on the first of May, at the Annual 
Communication of Lafayette Lodge No. 41, besides 
the usual regular busi on such si @ very 
interesting ceremony took place, which consisted in 
the presentation of a Past Master’s jewel to Joseph 
E. Bennett, Esq., who has been Master of the Lodge 
the two past years. The jewel is of solid gold, and * 
was purchased by contributions from the members of 
the Lodge, at acost of about $50. It consists of a 
square and compass, with a representation of the sun 
in the centre, and the segment of a circle at the bot- 
tom. The obverse bears the following inscription :— 
“Master of Lafayette Lodge No. 41, to W. P. M. 
Joseph E. B tt, hester, May 1, 1867” The 
presentation was made through Past-Master Ezra 
Huntington, in an appropriate address, to which Mr. 
Bennett.responded. 

The same evening the following officers were in- 
stalled :—Charles F. Warren, W. M.; Wm. B. Lane, 
S. W.; D. O. Furnald, I. W.; Asa A. Balch, S.; J. D. 
Patterson, T.; F. T. E. Richardson, S. D.; Charles 
W. Paige, J. D.; Joel Taylor, T.; B. W. Robinson, S. 
S.; H. L. Currier, J. 8.; W. R. Patten, M.; John P. 
Newell, Chaplain; Wm. B. Lane, D. O. Furnald, J. 
P. Newell, Committee on Charity; P. M. J. E. Ben- 
nett, Representative to Grand Lodge. 

















IMPROVED TREATMENT. . 

Perhaps there is no illness, if illness it can be call- 
ed, in ordinary circumstances, the management of 
which has been so beset by blind and stupid preju- 
dices as the lying-in of a woman. This has been 
partly occasioned by the fact that monthly nurses 
have been formerly excessively ignorant persons, and 
that old women have been looked up to as the only 
infallible guides, The great bugbear was always 
catching cold ; and to avoid a chance of this, the most 
absurd plans were in vogue, some of which still re- 
main, particularly amongst the poorer class-s. Some 
hundred years ago, no lady was allowed to have her 
cap changed during the time of bed, without having 
every curtain closely drawn, and a warming-pan 
held over the head. Every window was constantly 
kept closed, fires were perpetually burning, heaps of 
biankets piled on, and even the handles of the knives, 
forks and spoons to be handled by the poor lady were 
covered up with flannel or silver paper; even the 
little hand-bell placed on the bed to summon an at- 
tendant had its neat flannel jacket, for fear the touch 
of the cold metal should make her catch cold. Cold 
water, cold air, cold drinks, anything cold that could 
be touched with the fingers, were all most scrupu- 
lously guarded against. Thanks to the improved 
education of the nurses, and the greater attention of 
the doctors, these absurdities have of late nearly dis- 
appeared; but it has been onlv a change of very re- 
cent date, and not yet completed. The bills of mor- 
tality still show a large proportion of deaths from 
what are pronerly called avoidable diseases ; but year 
by year matters are changing for the better, and the 
value of human life from infancy to old age is contin- 
ually increasing. Whilst in. our variable climate 
warm clothing is always desirable, to protect the 
body from the sudden changes and from the effects 
of protracted chills, the system of sweltering in hot 
bedding through the night, with closed windows and 
closed curtains, is decidedly injxrious to health, and 
the result is a languid awaking in the morning. a 
much greater susceptibility to catch cold, and a 
diminished vital energy. Hospitals, barracks, schools, 
orpban and other children’s asylums, are now con- 
structed on improved principles; and instead of try- 
ing bow many unfortunate individuals could be 
crowded into the smallest possible space, and the 
buildings erected on the cheapest plans, care is now 
taken that dormitories should be lofty and well ver- 
tilated, and that a certain number of cubic feet of air 
should be preserved for each inhabitant. 








The New Orleans Picayune says, upon its own per- 
sonal authority, that after ro/ling all night in your 
berth at sea, till you are miserably sick, it is irritat- 





ing to have a steward open the door in the morning 
and ask if you will have a fresh roll for breakfast. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHAT MORE, MY LORD? 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Deem you that I a half hairbreadth would yield, 
Or gather up my mantle for a step 

Toward you, and—alas for both of us!— 
Towards love as well? I am a woman, 
Therefore my heart its woman's store of love 
Possesses; but sustained, and sure, and strong, 
As was the fire-cloud o’er the Jewish camp, 

Is the fierce pride that guards my soul to-day, 
And moves my will responsive to its law. 

We both were wrong; and when the world pushed in 
Between us with its noisy, clamoring jar, 

If either could have haply turned and said 

One kindly word before too far apart 

Our faces drew, God would have loved us more! 
But who is he that calleth back a day, 

Or makes atonement for a deed undone ? 

It is too late to sound the matin bells 

When sunlight tips the western tress with gold! 
You need not dream that I have found a road 
More smooth, nor one where love more kindly smiles 
Upon my heart ;—that were a foolish thought 
That one would scarce accuse me of, I think, 
Who understands my heart as well as you! 

My way lies through the busy scenes of life, 
And I have little time nor taste for sweets 
Which other wemen crave; but ‘tis my way. 
Remember that when you presume to sit 

In judgment on my deeds, and haply write 

My condemnation with a cruel scorn. 

Let Heaven decide between vs—you and I— 
And at the last, acquittal clear and tull 

Awaits me, if I have my rightful dues from you. 
Till then I wait and work, and bide my time! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BARSTOW GHOST. 








BY BARBARA BROOME, 


** As good-natured as the Barstows,” had run itself 
into a proverb. Open-hearted, open-handed, they 
floated right merrily upon the topmost wave of fash- 
ionable society. Barstow pere, replete with bon- 
homie, was “hail fellow well met” with everybody; 
Barstow mere, in spite of her two hundred avoirdu- 
pois, was not one whit behind him in frank cordiality 
and hospitality; the two girls. had each a double 
share of good nature, and the heir, Bryde Barstow, 
was ‘“‘a jolly dog.” So said his friends and constit- 
uents. 

It seemed strange that anything so grim as death 
should intrude among such ‘goodlie companie.” 
But in he stalked (the first unwelcome guest the 
house had ever held), and laid his cold hand upon 
his victim. Barstow pere was stricken low, and 
where feasting and merriment had whilom run riot, 
now rose sounds of mourning and weeping, Full 
dress and stylish coiffures gave way to loosely hud- 
diled-on wrappers, and unbound locks. A helpless 
form lay on the couch, with the shadows of eternity 
gathering thick over the damp, white brow, with the 
genial smile forever frozen on the lips, the kind, 
familiar voice forever dumb and still. 

Struck to the heart, sickening with their sudden 
sorrow, the members of the family were alike useless 
to minister to the wants of the dying man. It was 
well, then, so said Pauline Hastings, that she could 
thus repay, in part, some of her great debt. 

So night and day her pale, shadowy face kept watch 
and ward over him who had taken her, the daughter 
of a disgraced man, into his heart and home. 

*“*My benefactor, my more than father!” she said, 
through her tears, as she bent over him. 

Her wearisome vigils wore fearfully upon her slight 
frame, and delicate, nervous system. 

“My dear girl,” remonstrated the family doctor, 
“the strain is too much for you; you can never stand 
it. You look, already, more like a ghost than a hu- 
man being.” 

** My place is here,” she answered. 

* But be reasonable. Take a little rest.” 

She shook her head. 

** No, doctor, I will not leave him one minute.” 

She was firm as arock. In the hnsh of midnight, 
when the whole house was still and heavy with sleep, 
when even the sobbing of the mourners had died 
away into merciful drowsiness, a momentary strength 
came to the sufferer. He raised his head, and met 
the wakeful eyes of Pauline. Only her face was vis- 
ible, outlined sharply against the white draperies. 
Her skin, in the dim light, looked drawn and hag- 
gard, her eyes, deep sunken in their sockets, burned 
like coals of fire. 

At sight of her, a mortal terror convulsed the sick 
man. He shrank back, his teeth chattering, and 
cowered down under the bed-clothes. 

“ Haunt me not!” he gasped, the words rattling 
in his throat. ‘“‘‘forture me no longer with your 
wrongs! I have cuntessed—your father—” 

He struggled to say more, but the words would not 
come. In his agony, he half rose up, pointing with 
trembling finger towards a huge iron safe that stood 
inthe room. Then his hand fell, he sank back stifily, 
and his features settled rigidly. 

Pauline bent over him, and touched him. With a 
piercing scream, her overwrought nerves gave way, 
and she slid, senseless, to the floor. 

She came to herself, at last. She was lying on a 
lounge in her own room. One of the housemaids sat 
by her. She put her hand to her head, and tried to 
think. It all came back to ber—that strange, terri- 
ble death-scene. What did it mean? With the 
question, she rose to her feet. 
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“Do lay still, miss,’ said the housemaid, respect- 
fully. ‘ You do look powerful bad, still.” 

For answer, Pauline waved her hand imperiously 
towards the door. 

“Leave me,” she commanded. “I do not need 
you.” 

Then, when sbe was alone, she paced the floor rest- 
lessly. Up and down, up and down, steadily, monot- 
onously, with hands clenched and lips compressed, 
as if trying toreason out some unfathomable mystery. 

When the pale, gray shades of morning rolled into 
the room, she threw up the window, and leaned far 
out into the damp, dusky dawn. The cvolness 
calmed her heated brow, her wildly-working fancies 
half vanished. 

“T pray,” she murmured, pushing back her heavy 
braids of hair, “that it may haunt me no more. 
Shall I let a few delirious words dim his memory? It 
is only that my brain is unhealthy, or I could not 
have thought it. It shall never be harbored again, 
so help me, God!”” 

She withdrew from the window, and, composing 
her features, mingled with the family, by her self- 
possession directing and controlling all. She it was 
who closed, reverently, the dead man’s eyes, and 
crossed his hands peacefully over his breast; who 
answered letters of condolence and sympathy, and 
eared for the guests bidden to the funeral baked 
meats. 

But at last, all was over, ashes were returned to 
ashes, dust to dust; the pomp, the ceremony, the 
bustle passed away; the guests departed, and to 
Pauline came a fearful reaction. 

Those few dying words were written ever before 
her, in letters of fire. Turn which way she would, 
they confronted her. Faithful to her resolve, she 
endeavored to exorcise them. She tried intense 
study, scientific researches, mathematical and astro- 
nomical problems and compilations; but over the 
musty leaves and bewildering figures danced the 
unlaid phantom. 

At night, it was still harder. Tossing from side to 
side, she would call for help to forget, and at last, 
falling asleep, would wake late in the morning, as 
from a heavy stupor, and quite unrefreshed. Of a 
highly nervous and excitable organization, this told 
upon her fearfully. Day by day she wasted away, 
into a wraith of her former self. 

It was about this time, that the servants began to 
whisper together, at nightfall, huddling close to 
each other, and peering tremblingly over their neigh- 
bor’s shoulder. This growing patent to the higher 
powers, an explanation was demanded. 

*O ma’am,” said the housekeeper, a staid and 
sober body, ‘‘I should have laughed if anybody had 
told me; but what I see with my own eyes, I believe.” 

“T never saw a ghost before,” spoke up the butler, 
his red face paling visibly, and his knees knocking 
together, ‘‘and I never want to see one again.” 

One of the prettiest of the housemaids showed signs 
of hysterics. % 

“Sperrits always touches me off,” she whimpered. 

Pauline dealt with them in her stately way. 

“Such foolishness is fit for children. We can hear 
no more of it. Full wages will be paid to any one 
wishing to leave, and they may go at once.” 

At this pr , the delegation shook their 
heads. They could hardly make up their minds to 
such astep. Easy, generous places, with many per- 
quisites, like those at the Barstows, were not to be 
given up inahurry. S» the matter was hushed up 
for a while, but only tor a while. 

Shrill screams resounded through the house late 
one night, and the aroused inmates, mustering in 
(k)nightly armor upon the landing, discovered be- 
low them, clinging desperately to the balusters, the 
white-clad form of the unlucky housekeeper. 

** Help, murder, help!” she shrieked, beside her- 
self. “I saw it again! It came up the stairs, right 
ontome. It was like acrift of snow blowing past. 
Ugh! 1 cn feel it now.” 

She shivered and shook like an ague fit, and her 
lips were purple. The servants shivered in sympa- 
thy. The Barstows, female, looked grave. Only 
Bryde poohed at it, in bis careless, half-laughing 
way, saying: 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Betts! You’ve been eating too 
much game pie for your supper; perhaps the pastry 
was too rich. Your stomach is weak, and you’ve had 
the nightmare, that’s all.” 

Too weak with terror to walk, Mrs. Betts was car- 
ried to her room, where, after being rubbed and en- 
veloped in hot flannels, she was enabled to relate 
fuller particulars. 

It appeared that the good woman, waking from a 
sound sleep, became aware of a draft of cold wind 
blowing over her. Her door was ajar, so that she 
could account for it by supposing one of the hall 
windows had been left open. Rushing down, she 
found she had supposed right, and closing the over- 
looked t, was ling her way fearlessly 
back, when a slight rustle startled her, and turning, 
she saw what had frozen the blood in her veins, and 
curdled her brain with horror. 

“La, now, Mrs. Betts,” said one of the hot-flannel 
attendants, after the recital, “if you would ouly tell 
us how it looked!” 

‘Don’t ask me,” responded Mrs. Betts, with a 
groan. ‘It looked like a ghost.” 

“* But was it tall, and thin, and skeleton-like, with 
skinny face, and flaming eyeballs, and did it glide 
so?” moving forward with a peculiar, sliding step. 

“ Keep back!” screamed Mrs. Betts, about to jump 
out of bed. “ It'll be the death of me. You've seen 
it, then?” 











at the theatre. She’s the most natural one they ever 
had. I kinder thought you hadn’t seen a real one, 
but I’m convinced, now, and I shan’t stay another 
day. I shall leave in the morning.” 

Mrs. Betts groaned again. ‘ And I shall leave, 
too,” said she. ‘‘ It most breaks my heart, after I’ve 
been here this twenty years, and such kind masters 
and mistresses as they’ve always been.” 

Mrs. Betts had confessed to a full sufficiency of hot 
flannels, but the maids still lingered. Not one of 
them dared to cross the long corridor that separated 
them from their rooms. So at last, the door was 
double-locked, and Mrs. Betts’s floor diversified with 
recumbent forms, who shut their eyes and stuffed 
their ears, lest perchance the ghost might float upon 
them unawares, through the keyhole. 

Early the next day there was a stampede. Nearly 
all the servants left. 

‘One would think that the ‘ Barstow Ghost’ was 
an established fact, instead of one old woman’s su- 
perstition,” remarked Bryde, as he lounged on the 
sofa, paring his nails, after paying off the tenth 
applicant for dismissal. 

‘But Betts is a reliable person,” replied his 
mother, “ neither young nor giddy, and the thing is 
strange, to say the least.” 

* Pshaw! don’t let any notions get into your head.” 

** Of course I do not believe that there is a ghost in 
the house, any more than you; but still I think the 
matter serious enough to be investigated.” 

“ Well, then, if you and the girls will retire to- 
night, as usual, I will sit up and watch. By the 
way, where was Pauline last night?” 

“Thankfully, she did not wake,” said Mrs. Bar- 
stow. “I looked into her room as I passed, and 
spoke to her, for her eyes were wide open, so I 
thought; but she did not answer, and I knew I was 
mistaken.” 

** Poor child!” said Bryde. ‘I would give a thou- 
sand times more to know what troubles her, than to 
know about this ridiculous ghost.” 

“Hush!” whispered his mother, “here she is, 
now. Say nothing of what has happened. She is 
nervous enough, already.” 

Pauline seemed to be more prostrated than ever. 
Her cheeks were hollow and bloodless, and her eyes 
dull and heavy. Bryde vacated the sofa, and insisted 
upon her lying down; Ida Barstow shook up the 
sofa-cushion for her head, while her sister Mabel 
rung the bell for fresh toast and tea. 

‘* You are all so good!” said Pauline, with tears in 
her eyes, as Mrs. Barstow stooped and kissed her, ‘I 
do not deserve it.” ‘ 

* * * * * al * 
Bryde Barstow sat in the library, the extreme end 
of his spinal column balanced in a marvellous man- 
ner upon one of the morocco-covered chairs, and his 
feet raised nonchalantly far above his head, resting 
against the huge iron safe, which his father, during 
his lifetime, had kept in his own chamber. Bryde 
filluped his heels together, and yawned audibly. 

- “TI wish the ghost would hurry up,” said he, “I’m 
getting sleepy.” 

The moonlight was streaming broadly through the 
window, and fell as broadly over the marble flags in 
the hall. A distant clock struck the hour. 
“Midnight,” murmured Bryde, “and ghost-time,” 
he added, irreverently. Just then, a faint rustling 
was heard. “Coming!” thought Bryde stolidly 
turning his head. 

The library door had been purposely left open, and 





a white-clad, ghostly figure came floating slowly 
down the broad stairway, on the stream of silver 


i glory. Bryde gathered himself together with a jerk, 


and sat perfectly motionless, as the figure, with a 
, Steady, measured motion, appeared in the doorway. 
For a moment, it seemed undecided whether to ad- 


. Vance or retrace its steps; then moved forward to- 


wards the safe. 

In spite of himself, Bryde could not resist a chilli- 
ness creeping over him, as the loose, swaying robe 
brushed against him. It was with an eftort that he 
looked up into the livid face, with the thin, purplish 
lips, and the dead, wide-staring eyes. With asmoth- 
ered exclamation, he sprang to his feet. 

“For God’s sake, Pauline,” he said, in an intense 
whisper, ‘‘ what mystery is this?” 

The stony eyes were staring straight at him, but 
there was no meaning in them. He seized her hand 
with a passionate gesture, and was about to speak to 
her again, when his mother’s voice arrested him, 
saying, softly: ; 

‘‘Hush! do not try to wake her. She is walking 
in her sleep. Stand back, and let her alone.” 





Pauline’s ice-cold hand melted from his like snow, 
and she moved a step nearer the safe. Motionless as 
statues stood the group behind her, watching intently 
her every motion. Ida and Mabel Barstow, with 
, their long hair hanging over their shoulders, and their 
bare feet hastily thrust into slippers, looked wild and 
weird in the ghastly brightness, while Bryde’s light- 
blue eyes deepened into black. 

They saw the intricate springs yielding to her 
firm, ready touch. The heavy iron door swung open; 
then, reaching far in, she pressed another hidden 
spring, and a secret drawer was disclosed. Pauline 
took out a roll of papers, hesitated a moment, and 
; then replaced it. 

“T cannot do it,” she said, speaking in a moffled, 
; dreamy voice. ‘‘ He was Bryde’s father. I cannot 
harm Bryde.” 

There was no mistaking the fondness with which 
she lingered over the last word. 











roll of paper in his grasp. The wide-staring eyes 
never saw, and the quick, unerring hand reclosed 
the safe. And then, in the same measured way, the 
sleep-walker glided out through the door, and passed 
up the gleaming staircase, looking, in her deathly 
pallor and white, statuesque garments, like an image 
carved in marble. 

Mrs. Betts might well have thought it a ghost, and 
been pardoned her mistake. Even the group in the 
library trembled with an irresistible awe. 

It was as light as day. Bryde opened the paper, 
and they closed round in silence, eager to know all. 
As they took in the meaning, and felt the stain al- 
ready branded, Cain-like, upon their brows, they 
staggered and grew weak with horror, and the paper 
rustled like a leaf in Bryde’s nerveless hands. Shame- 
faced with their knowledge, their eyes met. 

“ We will go,” said Bryde, and their heads bent in 
assent. ‘At once,” he went on, rapidly. ‘What 
right have we here? We are but impostors and 
thieves! And little Pauline, that I would sooner 
have cut my right hand off for than rob of one stiver 
—to think of all these years that we have doomed 
her to disgrace! To think --but it will make me mad 
to think!” And he flung himself down, with his 
head in his hands. 

A few minutes of noiseless haste, one look at Pau- 
line, lying on her bed in a heavy stupor, and with 
oniy their clothes on their backs, like thieves in the 
night, they fled. 

In the morning, the few servants that were left, 
all unconacious, served breakfast as usual; but no 
one came to partake of it. At last, growing fright 
ened at the lateness of the hour, and finding all their 
summons unheeded, they ventured up stairs, to find 
the rooms deserted—that is, all but Pauline’s; and 
rushing in there, with startled exclamations, they 
aroused her. 

At first, she hardly comprehended; then her eye 
fell on a roll of paper placed conspicuously near, and 
seizing it, she read. Then, indeed she understood, 
and learned, by the few pencilled words on the back, 
that the wild thoughts that had tortured her in the 
day, had shaped themselves into action at night. 
The stern, unbending fact that her father had been 

hb lessly betrayed by Sol Barstow, his money 
appropriated, his memory traduced, his only child 
disgraced, lay before her. This was the confession 
that his last broken words had referred to. Then 
the thought that had kept her from seeking this 
proof, so long as she was. able to will herself, began 
to torment her again, tenfold. 

“O,” she cried, in agony, “‘ to lose them, who have 
loved me sv well—whom [I love, above all others! 
All innocently they shielded me from the scorn the 
world doled out; and now, with what ingratitude 
must I repay them? I will take enough to redeem 
my father’s honor, I will cancel his debts, but the 
rest is theirs. I will not even trouble them, if they 
will come back. I will wander away and die. There 
will be nothing left to live for.” And she shuddered, 
as she thought of Bryde, and knew what a blank 
everything would be to her without him. 

Poor child! she did not know how plainly she had 
betrayed her secret, but a few hours before, nor could 
she know how Bryde hugged it to his heart, ag he 
travelled pitilessly to exile, and vowed when he had 
once more built up his name, bright and untarnished, 
to return, and lay at her feet his own undying ten- 
derness and love. 

It was not strange, considering how much Pauline 
had gone through, and how weak and frail she was, 
that she became prostrated with brain fever. To 
her delirium, there was but one ery: 

“ Come back, dear ones! come back!”” 

No coaxings, no stra'azems turned her from it, and 
at last, the doctor said, gravely: 

**We must get them here. It is all that will save 
her.” 

So in every paper, all over the country, far and 
wide, advertisements were inserted; and soon a 
telegram was received from a distant Western city, 
saying: 

** We are on our way.” 

As fast as etcam and rail could take them, goaded 
on by the urgent summons, they journeyed, by night 
as well as day, and finally, travel-stained and weary, 
reached the home out of which they had so lately 
fied, in stealth and bitterness. And Pauline recog- 
nized them, and ceased her wild, continuous cry, 
and, by magic, so it seemed, grew into new life and 
healthfulness. 

Little by little, day by day, Bryde’s stern pride 
lowered itself, and by the time Pauline arrived at 
convalescence, it had deserted him, insomuch that 
he suddenly caught her in his arms, crying: 

‘Darling, I can never leave you again! Do you 
not know you are the one grand passion of my life? 
Then, with a strong effort, he released her, saying, 
coldly, *‘ Forgive me, Pauline. I will not forget my- 
self again.” 

Pauline lay back among her pillows, looking like a 
frail wild-wood anemone, the faintest pink just stain- 
ing either cheek. 

“ You are cruel,” she said, reproachfully. 

He was at her side again, instantly. 

“Tell me,” he urged, desperately, “do you return 
my love? Are you willing to be the wife of a man 
who, unwittingly though it be, has done you a great 
wrong? Who is penniless and worse than nameless?” 

“ Hush!’ she answered, softly, laying her hand in 
his. “I love you. I will be your wife.” 

So the vid, old story was finished, and while the 











She groped for the spring, and Bryde’s hand darted 
down like lightning. An instant, and the heavy 


world wondered, the lovers weut on their way re- 
joicing, and in that Western land of promise found 


“No, but I’ve got a sister who used to play ghost, drawer shut to, with asharp click. Bryde held the | home and happiness. 
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The World in Minia 


SONG FOR MUSIC. 

I heard your voice at early dawn, 
When soft the breeze was blowing, 

And night's dark curtains were with: 
By Phebus’ fingers glowing— 

‘Twas you, I know, cried“ Milk belo . 
And then | heard you going. 

I hailed your voice, so sweet to me— 
It has my pleasure's sum in It. 

Until adown the street, you see, 
Your voice comes, all is dumb tn it 

For I await my milk at eight, 
Because I then take ram in it. 
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“ But she is my wife, your honor.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


SONG FOR MUSIC. 
I heard your voice at early dawn, 
When soft the breeze was blowing, 
And night's dark curtains were withdrawn 
By Phoebus’ fingers glowing— 
’Twas you, I know, cried “ Milk below "'— 
And then I heard you going. 
I hailed your voice, so sweet to me— 
It has my pleasure's sum in it. 
Until adown the street, you see, 
Your voice comes, all is dumb in it; 
For I await my milk at eight, 
Because I then take rum in it. 


At the Court of Special Sessions in New York, re- 
cently, a foreigner was brought up before the pre- 
siding judge to receive sentence for beating a woman. 
The judge asked him, ‘“ Did you beat the woman?” 
Te culprit, with a smile, pleaded guilty to the 
charge, but added blandly, by way of extenuation, 
“« But she is my wife, your honor.” 
A New York paper says a modern undertaker’s bill 
is about as frightful as a visit of the sheriff. To lay 
out, ice, shroud, coffin, decorate, remove and bury 
an adult costs about $382. As a consequence, people 
all over the country are postponing dying. 
The New York Central Park Commissioners are 
empowered to open a new road to Kingsbridge and 
Washington Heights. This new road is to be called 
the St. Nicholas Avenue, and is to be one hundred 
feat in width. The inhabitants along the proposed 
line are now indignant at the p t of having 
their villas and grass-plats interfered with. 
A friend of ours lives next door to a not over- 
thriving undertaker. One day our friend’s young 
son rushed into the parlor in a state of wild excite- 
ment, exclaiming, “O father, somebody is dead for 
sure, because the undertaker’s children are eating 
candy!” 
A Portland democrat, before that place became a 
city, was once presiding over an old-fashioned town 
meeting. A certain office was to be filled, and simul- 
taneously the names of a whig and of a democrat 
were proposed. The chairman immediately remark- 
ed, “Gentlemen, those nominations were mae so 
nearly at the same time, that Iam hardly able to 
determine which to put; but it does seem to me that 
the last-mentioned name struck my ear first.” 
The following mot is from the police court in Paris. 
The charge was that the prisoner had appropriated 
his brother’s share in an estate. ‘“ But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my brother was in California.”— What has 
that todo with it?”’—“ Ma foi! I was perfectly jus- 
tified in regarding him as a distant relative.” 
From a report in the Moniteur, it appears that the 
average number of men in France who were unable 
to sign their marriage register may be set down at 
twenty-six per cent, and of women rather more than 
forty-one percent. In some localities, however, the 
proportion is far higher—sixty-seven per cent among 
the men, and ninety-eight among the women. 
Yale College has for building purposes fifteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it is designed soon to 
erect an entirely new set of brown stone dormitories, 
@ memorial chapel, a Peabody geological museum, 
and a new divinity hall. 
An eminent clergyman of this city astonished his 
congregation by stating that ‘“‘ Every man is born of 
@ mother, and every mother is a woman!” which bit 
of original information so upset one of the brethren, 
not noted for his liberality, that he put a five-dollar 
bill in the poor-box. 
Senator Wilson paid a visit to Jefferson Davis at 
his quarters. The interview was pleasant and mu- 
tually agreeable. The conversation was on general 
subjects, on old Congressional reminiscences, on 
army topics, and on the probabilities of the impend- 
ing war in Europe. They parted as they met, with 
mutual expressions of politeness and good will. 
A gentleman of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has pa- 
pered his room with certificates of oil stock, at an 
expense of $53,000. 
The Quebec Chronicle says that the currency of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Canada will be 
much simplified by confederation. At present florins, 
which are worth only forty cents in Montreal, are 
current in Quebec at forty-eight. English shillings 
pass only even in retail transactions for twenty-four 
cents, and the odd cent is always paid as a matter of 
course, to make up the quarter of a dollar. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia bills are at a discount in 
each other's province of about three per cent, while 
in brokers’ shops in Canada they fetch little over 
seventy-five cents. 
Of Hon. Daniel D. Burnes, of Weston, Mo., who 
died lately, it is stated that since his wife’s death he 
would often lie on her grave all night, exclaiming 
that he longed to be buried with her. From time to 
time he stated that he thought he should die within 
a year from her death, and within a day of the limit 
he set his words proved true. 
Of the hundreds of juvenile smart things, the sub- 








the April crop. At the time there was so much ex- 
citement about iron-clad vessels, my brother hap- 
pened one day to be at dinner, and was carving a 
piece of mutton. Said he, ‘‘ This mutton seems to be 
very tough.” Little Walter, a six-year old, looked 
np and said, “Father, I guess it came off our iron- 
clad ram?” Referred to the Committee on Naval 


joined from Exeter, New Hampshire, is the best of 


uch in Wittle. 

The Hoosac bore is to have $600,000 this year, and 

as much more next season. 

Flogging made easy—for particulars apply to one 

of our Boston schools. 

A new party is forming in the State, a secret one, 

and goes in for a license law. 

The Clay statue, at Louisville, Ky., will be inaugu- 

rated on the 30th of May. 

Colored men can ride in street-cars in Charleston, 

No more lager beer on Sunday. The State con- 

stables set their faces against it. 

The Brewer fountain is to be placed on the Common. 

Winter still lingers in the lap of spring. A hot 

poker wouldn’t start him. 

Georgia gold-mines are talked of as being rich and 

profitable. 

It is proposed to exhibit some of the Dwight schol- 

ars at the Paris Exposition. It would have astriking 

effect. 

Garrison has gone to Europe. Some $30,000 have 

been raised for him. , 

Grass is looking nicely, and the promise is great 

for a large hay crop. 

Portland is to have a first-class dry dock. 

Montreal is going to have a grand military indus- 

trial exhibition next month. 

The prisoners at Sing Sing consume seventy-five 

gross of packages of cut tob every month. 

The Londoners are preparing to erect a statue to 

George Peabody. 

A German beggar-woman in Cincinnati left $5000 

in cash to her daughter. 

Times are so dull in Bowling Green, Ky., that hens 

lay last year’s eggs. 

The American legation in Madrid is accused of 

smuggling goods and selling them. 

They charge $14 a day for board in a Colorado 

town, and $20 for board and lodgings. 

A prominent citizen of Cincinnati has been “ black- 

mailed” to the amount of $20,000. 

An omnibus company in Cincinnati is required to 

pay $2000 for the loss of a lady’s trunk. 

A boy seventeen years of age has been arrested in 

Lexington, Miss., charged with five murders. 

Sir Morton Peto at last accounts was busily search- 

ing for his character. 

The “elevated railway” in New York is a subject 

for the contemplation of State constables. 

Three ladies in Princeton, N. J., gave $25,000 to- 

wards building a charch. 

All the cars moving westward are thronged with 

emigrants, native and foreign. 

The North Carolina gold-mines are asserting their 

claims to attention. 

The soldiers of New Jersey are going to erect a 

statue of General Phil. Kearney. 

A boy stepped into a den of rattlesnakes near 

Cairo, L1l., and was bitten to death. 

An act of the Paris parliament has decreed that a 

child can have two fathers. 

The Chicago Republican, edited by a Baptist cler- 

gyman, now appears regularly on Sunday morning. 

A Georgia paper says the lenten season is likely to 

last all the year in that State. 
A man in Cincinnati lost an eye by the explosion 

of a bottle of mineral water. 
A Texas paper speaks of an improvement in trade 

and an increase in the price of drinks. 
An Albany paper thinks it is woman, and not her 

wrongs, that ought to be re-dressed. 
The bridge on the Public Garden will be strong 

enough to bear all the reproaches cast upon it. 
A woman in the Iliinois Insane Asylum was beaten 

until her flesh was a mere jelly. 
A town in Maine makes a thousand quarts of shoe 

pegs a day. 
Aman in Kentucky named Bedbug petitions the 

legislature to change his name. 
Brigham Young says it is now as important to raise 

crops as it is saints. 
Florence offers a prize of five thousand francs for a 

treatise upon the best system of education. 
There are thirty-one thousand trade “drummers” 

in the United States. 








over $2,000,000. 
Apothecaries have been warned not to keep sponges, 
because they are soakers. 
A Philadelphia newspaper man who has seen better 
days subsists on stale anecdotes. 











Parriages. 


In _ this city, ie: Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Robert T. Bicknell 
and “_ Abbie J. Weston 
v. Dr. Webb, Mr. H. E. Holt and Miss Alice M. 
Browns “of ay 
By Rev. Dr. Brig Mr. Benjomia Colley and Miss 
Geurginne A. Tisdale, “aul of Cambridg 
Brighton, by Edmund Rice, Eon, Sir. Robert Quarles 
and Miss Katie lerrill. 
t Newtonville, by Rev. Mr. A + emnepans Mr. George J. 
Curtis and Mise Marlette, ID, Bow ‘ ‘i 
orthboro’, by Rev r. Allen, Mr. Walter - 
tine and Miss L. Augusta Mentzer. ? vas 


Beaths. 


In this city. Mr. Theres Bla ad 15; Mrs. Hanna 
Paine. 48; Mrs. Lucy D. Parker, 38. “4 “> 
At Charlestown, Dr Ponta Whiting, . 
At Cambridge, Mr. Oliver W. Watriss, 55 
Lyon. 58 
At Brookline, Mr. Joseph V. Bacon, 80. 
At Ea-t Lexington, Mrs. Eliza Page, 15. 
At Newton, Deacon William Wiswall, 71. 
At Weymouth, Mr. woe F. Hall, 46. 
At Randolph, Mr. Joseph N. Du Bois, 34. 
At Provincetown, Mr. sdward C, Parker, 
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A Chinese tirm in San Francisco wields a capital of 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story i$/88ed each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SyLVANUS Coss,J 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Born ER; or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H- *°Binson- 

No. 3.—THE anavert sroREr: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Syivanvs COBB 
. 4.—-THE EE Smamesens or, The 

a card ble Lonane . BY Syyyanvs Cons, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER, HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By M ENISON- 

No. 6.—THE phe ag or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Mayo® BEN: pyruey Poors. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, Tres Cam 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. BY M 3 

GERRY 

No. ¢.—THE DUKE’sS PRIZE, A Story of art and 

Heart in Florence. By LI8UTENanT MURRA 

No. 9.-THE woop W TCH: or; The Double 

Plot. By Sytvanus COB®: 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED : © The Children of Fate, 

By SYLVAnvs Coss, JB- 

. 11,— G PIONEER: or, The Red 
Nod White Mem, bs Virgina. By JAMES F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCA CORONET: or; The Heir 
and the Usurper. BY y SLvANts CADET: oi 
No. 13.-THE WEST : S or, e 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel, By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE 
No. 14.—THE 1 MyYsTER!0Us MINER. By Mrs. 
00 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : 9: The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. Cuinton BABRINGT 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: -* The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nep BUNTL 

No. 17.-THE KING’S TAL ISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvANus CosB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGEL ING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CaroLiNE Orn 

No. 19.-THE GOLD ROBEERS. A Story of Aus 

tralia. By H. E. Benn®7?- 

No, 20.—THE wires SECRET: oF, | or, Struggles 

of the Heart. By JAMES *RayxKLIN 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLavE: or, . The Dumb 

Dwarf of ConstantinOP!®. By LIEUT. MuRRaY. 

No, 22.—THE NOVICE: oo? Mother Church 

Thwarted, By Jane @ 4U8tin. 

No. 23.-THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By G2°-L. 4 

No. 24.—RETRIB BUTION: | or, “The Mystery of 

the Mill. By ttl T. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridat of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIARS: oy Neil O’Connor’s 

Triumph. By J.w. ¥'C EY. 

No. 27.—THE oom AN SPE CTRES: or, The 

Brides of a —? as. By HARRY HazexTon. 

No. 28.-THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 

Story of Pecitiel nie By Ww. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 

isman. By Emma GAP2I80n Jon 

No. 30.—scyRos THE CORSAIR: or, The 

Daughter of the Sea- BY Grorck L. Aix 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the fee <a oO 

Colony. By Miss JAN® “*Owarp 

No.32._BRIGHT CLOUD, py Wx. H. Busuwett. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKeT: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Fx ee a pos DuRIv ~ ra 

No, —' CHILD THE : or 1e 

gy ry of FE OHtial et By Ligur. MURRay. 

No. 35.—THE BABKON’S WELL. By MaRGarErt 

BLoUN 

No. 36._RED GOLD: or The Hermit of White 

Rock. By Miss Cam1ll4 ne ' 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: OF e Flower o she tta- 

we as. A Tale 4 ty est. B y EMMA CARR 

No, 38.—-THE HE TRESS OF TOULON: ned ASail- 
or’s Fortune. By FRED: Hunter. 

No. 39._THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas'_ ®y wy. H. Busaynect. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST :-or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By ManGaret 
BLovUnNT. 

No. 41.-THE BAVER, MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S RESco 

No. 42.-AN OCEAN WATE: or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. 8CU? 

No. 43.-THE PEARL - PANAMA: or. The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance- By ws. H. BusuweL 
For sale by all news™me” Or sent by mail, pa aee 

uponreceipt of Ten Cents@@ch, Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary p#P®T Now has 4 circulation more 
extended than any other JOUrna) of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge 't to be the best 


FAMILY p4PpER 


ever published in this cou"try. yts columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, gqaventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc-, @t-s fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the Gay, 

TERMS—Three Dollars # Yar; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single numer, six cents. 

(GF The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-Circylated Magazine has now 
reached an edition uned¥alled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented DY ®'merous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for !t§ Columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMS—$1.50 a year; S¢¥en copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single cop!es 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prarisners, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever cffered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, The Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 


Lone — THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Marrurw 


cam ruapee OF MARSEILLES :or, The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.58. RayMonp. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Munter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus Coss, J 


THE SECRET: or, The Web a a Woman’s Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 


WILD WILL or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
C. F. GRR’ 


SEARLE an OUTLAW: or, she Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. wees Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE peuaneen 8 ore The Se- 

cretof the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIv. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The scunrge o: the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 

Ve coonen or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs- 
OODWIN. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Bobind the Cur- 

tain. By OnE OF THE PROFESSION 

THE POLICE SPY: or, ee Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIV. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER : a ‘The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By UIZUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or. — Seorets ot the Gulf. 

Mill. By Matcotu J. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H. RosBinso 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or. ‘The Secret 

ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, . The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILI. 

= SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 

Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ey The Miser of 

Madrid, By Francois A. DuRiIva 

THE FOREST RANGER: oe The ‘Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 

RESALE: cn i Zhe Pioneers - Kentucky. By 


THE OUTLAW: or) The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE VEN DETTA: or, ue Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIV. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORFHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
B: Georee L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, reyg Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA’ 

MARIAN MALVERN: an 1" po Saeeas ae Glen- 

ale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAG 

KINAH’S CLRSE: or oe. Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: pa big LE Myste 
of tne Adirondack. By Mrs 5 ant. ital 

THE BLACK SENCANT: « or ee edipeteet us 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M.D. - 

JIG POTTER: or, Baigh Singleton’s Protege. 
By MattTrewS. Vint 

THE wenogers 3 vary Gadniien the Stranger. By 
Austin C. Bi RD 

SIR RASH HLEIGH’S SECRET: or The! M ster 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Di RIVA’ - od 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. by Mrs. Cako.ing ORN 

THE fine oF, THE Shs. 

and Free. NED BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: er, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Coss, J 

THE GREEK ADVENT! RER: yo The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURR. 

THE STUKM CHILDREN: or, The = Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUs CoB 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ny Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CosBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED Naz or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINsON 

THE QUEEN OF THE GAs : or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BuNTLIN 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Ruste and Circas- 
sian. by Austin C, BURDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nk&r isUNTLIN 

MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J H. Rosinson. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF ace: 4) The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. Hl. Rosin 

THE SEA LARK: or, a ee OS of Louisiana. 
By LigvuTeénantT MURRA 

THE HEART'S SECRET: -* The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Liz: TENANT MiR 

DISINHERITED: or. The Heir. of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. ty Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The pees Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

ADELINE DESMOND: F4 The Spy 0 Hrs Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. ARIS 

THE SEA LION: or. R.. Privateer of ‘the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUSs CoB, J 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 

THE, REBEI. SPY: or, The "King’s Volunteers. 

. H. Ropinson. 

nxt UNE NOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong anid Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. Ry LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone, By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: Perey Poors. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENAanT MU 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of a Antilles. 
By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Yomer. A Romance 
of the Alps. By Aveustine J. H. Di 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Deke oa the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points, A Tale of 
New York. By Greorce L. AIKEN 
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At Leavenworth, Kansas, Mrs. Lizzie A. * 24. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KIsSs ME, DARLING. 


eee 
BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
aed 


Kiss me, darling—one dear kiss 

Shall remove this weight of care; 
Leave another on my lips, 

And a third upon my hair— 

Then my lips shall purer grow, 

And my locks no white gleams know. 


Kiss me, dearest—whisper low 
Tender words of “ long ago ;"’ 
Breathe them fondly o’er and o’er, 
Till my heart shall ache no more. 
Love me, darling—let me know 
Love as pure as Heaven's own snow! 


Our Houng Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE WOODCUTTER. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


THE pretty little shepherdesses smiled upon Hans 
as sweetly as ever, as he met them on their way to 
the hills, guiding their snowy flocks, and it was as 
bonny a morning as ever dawned upon the earth. 
The wild, crimson roses peeped everywhere out of 
the hedges, the daisies were spread like a rosy-white 
mist over all the fields, and the birds sang as if the 
world were new, and had never known anything but 
joy. But nothing seemed bright or merry to poor 
Hans, the little woodcutter. 

Blithe farmer lads went whistling merrily to their 

toil, over the dew; cheery faces peeped out at him 
from cottage doors; rosy lasses, filling their pitchers 
at the wayside well, gave him merry greeting as he 
passed, but Hans could scarcely smile or speak, his 
heart was so heavy within him. 

Two years ago, there had not been a blither lad in 
the whole village, and so bonny and well-clad! The 
village maidens were proud to dance with him at the 
May-day fair; the village matrons flattered and ca- 
ressed him, and he wore as gay a holiday suit as the 
gayest of them all. But now all had changed. Hans 
was pale and haggard; his clothes were little better- 
than a heap of rags. He was seen no more at the 
merry May fairs, nor at any of the village festivals. 
The cottage where he had lived so happily with his 
parents was tenanted by strangers now, and father 
and mother were both asleep in the village church- 
yard. Hans wished that he were sleeping there, too, 
for he was subjected to the most cruel treatment, 
having been left to the mercy of a wicked, miserly 
old uncle, who forced him to work like a slave, giving 
him almost impossible tasks to perform, and scarcely 
food enough to keep him alive, and only a straw pal- 
let to sleep on at night. 

Hans was a willing and industrious lad, and a: 
brave one, too, as one might find in a day’s journey. 
He had.endured much, ahd hoped for brighter things; 
but now he felt completely crushed. His strength 
failed with his spirits, and, sick of heart and body, 
he dragged his limbs wearily over the pleasant green 
path to the woods. He knew that he must fail to 
perform his task to-day, for, yesterday, though he 
hai no larger pile of wood to cut, and was stronger 
then than to-day, in spite of all his weary efforts, 
two great logs remained uncut at night, and he was 
deprived of his usual scanty supper, and was forced 
to lie upon the hard floor, without pillow or coverlid, 
on that account, and if he failed to-day, his uncle 
had threatened him with a more severe punishment 
still. 

Well, he would do all he could; but his arms were 
small, and the axe was heavy, and the wood so hard. 
He wished that he were a shepherd lad, with nothing 
to do all day but watch his flocks on the breezy hills; 
or one of the farmer lads who were reaping golden 
barley in a field nearby. And, O,if he had only a 
pleasant home to go to when the day was over, and 
kindly voices to greet him, he thought he could 
bear any toil! 

Sometimes he thought he would run away to the 
city, and find something to do there, but it was very, 
very far away, over the blue hills, Hans hardly knew 
in what direction, and his feet were bare, and the 
roads were stony and hard, and Hans had no money. 

lt was a pretty spot where Hans worked—an open- 


came in like some good angel, where the trees had 
been felled, and ran down the shady ways, and 
touched the dimpled brooks, and kissed the’ pallid 
little flowers, which had never known anything but 
twilight before, until they blushed, and held up their 
drooping heads cheerily. And the birds sang more 


and wended their way homeward. Even the birds 
rested a while in the cool leaves; but the ring of 
Hans’s axe never ceased a moment, until] the after- 
noon was well spent. Then his strength failed en- 
tirely, and but little more than half of the great pile 
was cut. He sat down on a mossy log, and, covering 





ing at the dusky heart of an old wood. The sunlight |, 





his face with hig hands, wept bitterly. Who in 
the whole world, he thought, was as wretched as 
he? 

It was very still in the woods; there was not wind 
enough to stir a leaf. The birds were saying good- 
night to each other, very softly, down in the dim 
aisles. It was growing towards evening,*but it was 
June weather, when the sunbeams linger very long 
at the evening’s gate, and where Hans sat in the 
opening it was still the fullest daylight. Hans was 
suddenly aroused by a silky rustle in the brake, like 
hurried footfalls over the leaves, and, lifting his head, 
and looking this way and that, he espied, in a mo- 
ment, emerging from the shadow, a queer little being, 
riding a tiny white palfrey. He was dressed iike a 
huntsman, in a green jacket, and a cap with a white 
owl’s feather. His saddle and bridle were glittering 
with gems almost bright enough to put one’s eyes 
out, and the tiny whip he carried in his hand had a 
jewelled handle. 

Hans thought that the hoofs of the little white 
palfrey must be scented, for wherever they stepped, 
a subtle, sleepy fragrance arose, and, what was more 
wonderful, the flowers crushed by them arose fairer 
and more perfect again, as if by magic. 

Up rode the tiny huntsman, and Hans doffed his 
cap politely, but scardely daring to breathe for fear, 
for he knew that he must be one of the fairy race, 
and, though he knew them to be good little people, 
he felt a strange awe of them. 

“Why do you not finish your work, Hans?” asked 
he, in a tone both quick and sharp, but clear as a 
mountain echo. 

“Alas!” answered Hans, tremblingly; “I am so 
weary that my arms will not wield the axe any 
longer !”” 

“And why did you toil until you were so weary?” 
questioned he again. 

And Hans’s tears began to flow afresh, as he told 
the story, and the little huntsman flourished his, 
whip furiously, all the while, as if he were threaten- 
ing some imaginary enemy, and looking at Hans out 
of his keen little eyes—whether pleasantly or fiercely, 
he was at a loss to know, they had such a strange 
expression. 

“ Well,” said he, after Hans had finished, “cut 
one more tree—that old gnarled one at your left, 
with the silvery bark—and if it doesn’t scatter golden 
chips, 1 am mistaken! Gather them all up carefully, 
and sleep in the woods to-night, and to-morrow 
morning steal away early and go to the city, and your 
fortune is made.” 

Hans thankéd him as well as he knew how, thongh 


he waited to hear but a word, but galloped away into 


the thick woods again, the white feather tossing in 
his cap, like a bird flying through the shadows, and 
a great troop of golden fire-flies following, and the 
flowers along the way spilled their dew, they courte- 
sied so low as he passed along. 

Hans felt as if he had been asleep and dreaming, 
but as soon as he recovered himself sufficiently, he 
lifted his axe, and proceeded to fell the old, gnarled 
tree at his left, as the little huntsman had directed. 
Something that he breathed in the air revived him 
wonderfully. His arm was strong, and his axe was 
sharp. But though the tree was so large, as he cut 
away, he found that it was hollow in the inside, and 
when it came down, something fell out of the hollow 
close at its roots, and scattered over the ground— 
something that jingled like coin! Hans gave one 
shrill scream of joy. The old tree did indeed scatter 
golden chips, for the green moss was as thickly dotted 
with golden coins as with yellow stars in May! 
Great, shining things, that glittered and flashed in 
the starlight. He proceeded to gather them up, with 
his eager, trembling fingers, but it was no small task, 
for one rolled under a fallen leaf, and another under 
aclump of flowers, and others down into the ferny 
hollow; but at last he had found them all, and, tying 
them up in his handkerchief, he laid down on the 
soft moss, and tried to sleep. But sleep would not 
come to him, his heart was so full of joy, and his 
head of bright plans fur the future, and as soon as 
the first glimmering of dawn looked into the wood, 
he was up and away, and ina few days found himself 
in the great city, of which he had dreamed so much. 
And here he found friends, and, as the little hunts- 
man assured him, his fortune was made. And he 
grew up to be not only a rich man, but a good man, 
kindly, charitable, just. 

To-day he takes his little children upon his knee, 
and tells them the story of the little huntsman—a 
story which he would count a dream, if pieces of the 
solid golden coin did not prove it reality. 

I believe that it was in this way. Some good angel, 
touched by the distress of the poor little boy, and 
knowing of this golden treasure in the hollow tree, 
hidden there, years and years ago, by a band of rob- 
bers who prowled about the woods, came in a dream, 
in the guise of a fairy, and told him where to find it. 





WANTED HER TO CLAW IT. 


In the latter part of 1864, a North Carolina soldier 
was one day passing a house in the country, in which 
he heard a young lady playing the piano and singing. 
Stepping on the piazza, he paused and listened. 
When the damsel had ceased her song, he put his 
head through the open window, and said: 

“If you please, miss, be kind enough to claw the 
ivory, and howl again !” 

Somewhat startled, she asked what he meant. 

“Why, play and sing some more; which she 
good-naturedly did, and the warrior from the tar 
and turpentine State “retreated in good order,” 
carrying off all his arms, but no forage. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


ESSA ONTO THE GIRAFF., 
BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 


THE Giraff iz the tallest animal on the face ov the 
earth, & consekently carris hiz head higher than eny 
uther critter. He’z a curious bilt kuss, ez when hiz 
hed iz up, he forms a inclined plane from hiz ears tu 
hiz tail. He’d be a tuff one tu ride hoss back ontu, 
ez yood hev tu hev sech a long bridle, & hang ontu it 
so, tu keep from slippin off behind, but he’d make a 
good coast for boys, take & cuvver him with snow. 
No critter hez got sech a long neck ez the Giraff, & 
A Ward sed he’d like tu be a giraff, ez one glass ov 
beer wood do ez much good ez 40 glasses tu a ordinary 
mortal. 

I cant agyee with that opinion, ez for inst: » YOO 
pour a tumbler ov water down a long spout, & how 
much ov it wood reach the bottom, or stumeck,—it 
wood be awl lost on the sides. When a feller takes 
suthin tu take, he likes tu hev enuff tu go tu the right 
spot, & not get lost in hiz throte. 

The fore legs ov the giraff iz about 2 feet longer 
than hiz bind legs, tho what he wuz bilt in that stile 
for I dont kno. Long ez hiz. neck iz, he coodnt get 
hiz livin by browsin, ez hiz forawd legs dont admit 
ov hiz mouth touchin the ground, not handy. When 
he hez hiz hed down, he looks like the letter a— 
thus A. 

The giraff iz a timid broot, more so then the lion 
iz, or bantem roosters. He grows tu about 20 feet in 
hite, & cood look intu the 2d story winders of meny 
houses. 

He lives on tree tops, that iz, he plucks the leaves 
off ez he goes along. Hiz tung iz very prehensile, if 
yoo kno what that iz, & if yoo dont, look in the 
dickshunary & find out. He ken pucker it up so 
small ez tu look like a angle worm or a red led pencil. 
He’s a dainty kuss, & wont eat nuthin but the 
freshest and greenest leaves, & leaves everything 
that aint in that line. 

In the tame state, the giraff iz fond of pickin off 
the artifishal flowers from the ladies hats, & yoo offer 
him fresh grass, & he’ll take one blade at a time, 
wich makes it tiresum work tu feed him with grass. 
The giraff ken kick like thunder, & that’s about the 
on’y meens ov defense he hez. He's spotted awl over 
like the lepard suthin, but differs from this broot in 
many perticklers, two noomerous tu menshun, & 
ken run at a 2 40 gate, & never indulges in lobster 
salad. 

A troop of giraffs by moon lite, iz a butiful site, or 

jest ez the sun iz sinkin in the West Afriken sky, & 
then hiz spots loom up, & look enchantin tu behold, 
tu say nuthin ov the 2 horn like protuberences that 
grow out ov hiz hed between hiz ears, & wich I for- 
got tu menshun. 
.-Hiz body iz so long, takin in hiz neck, that the 
ctitter iz hungry awl the time, sum part ov him iz, 
and hiz eyes is butiful & gazel-like, while hiz feet ar 
delicit, & the trees grow low in hiz part ov the coun- 
try, so ez he ken reech the leaves, & the lion, brave 
ez he is sed tu be, iz careful not tu git near hiz heels. 
The giraff never tackles man or woman, 80 if yoo 
shood be travellin in Afriker, yoo neednt be alarmed 
on hiz account, & it’s a pity to shoot em, thay are so 
innocent and ova tawny culler, & ar very fond ov 
suger plums, wich iz invariably put on the ground, 
in order tu see grace & awkerness combined when he 
straddles hiz legs so, tu git hiz mouth down tu em, & 
it’s a larfable site tu see em, & like most animals he 
iz born young, and keeps on growin till the required 
hite iz reeched, when he stops, & uthers grow, & 
thay are very heltliy animals, & bi sum travellers 
supposed never tu die, ez no giraff bury in gronds 
hev ben found up tu date, & dates they ar very fond 
ov. 

N. B.—Havin exhausted the giraff, I shel say no 
more, on’y that he iz not amfibious like the frog, & 
the skin ov his fore legs makes good gun cases, wile 
hiz tail iz a model tail, & he belongs to the genus 
camelopardalis, wich iz important tu kno. 








RUSSIAN PUNCH. 

Here is a receipt for making Russian punch. It 
was concocted on board of a man-of-war: 

The master of the Oleg, late in the evening, made 
his appearance in his shirt-sleeves, wearing a cook’s 
white apron and cap, and brandishing a huge ladle. 
He was followed by an attendant, with a copper cal- 
dron with a wire grating, on the top of which was an 
immense sugar-loaf. Filling the ladle with spirits, 
and lighting it, he poured it over the sugar, com- 
mencing a sort of incantation over his brew, and look- 
ing the most ghastly object conceivable, owing to his 
being then a sufferer from yellow jaundice, He was 
not a handsome man at best, and the blue flame of 
the spirit did not improve his appearance. After his 
preliminary chant was ended, he proceeded to pour 
a variety of concoctions over the sugar, among them 
brandy, rum, liqueurs, champagne, soda-water, tea 
and spices. The whole made a cheerful blaze in the 
caldron, and caused a supernatural light to be shed 
through the room, the arch-fiend of the party look- 
ing more diabolical as the blaze heightened up. As 
soon as the brew was complete, the punch was served 
out, and each guest is supposed to have swallowed 
at least a dozen tumblers of it, the harmless nature 
of which is evident, from the fact that all this 
| quantity, added to as many tumblers of champagne, 





produced no ill effect of any sort whatever, not even 
the vestige of a headache in the morning. 





BHumors of the Day. 


SAVING A BABY. 


A correspondent relates the following good yarn: 

In the year 1849, I was engaged collecting outstand- 
ing debts due the Apalachien, a paper published in 
Blairsville, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, and my 
business led me to the Cherry Tree, at the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna River. It was in May, and 
the flowers were out in all their pristine beauty. The 
water in the river was still pretty high, and I had 
ridden some distance along the bank, when my path 
diverged from the river side some distance, and then 
suddenly came back to the margin, just where the 
river took a turn, and the water deepened. As I ap- 
proached, I heard some one sobbing and crying in 
the greatest distress, and, on looking down to the 
river, I discovered a young girl, apparently about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, and remarkably goor- 
looking, wringing her hands, and moaning in the 
most dep'orable manner. I asked her what was the 
matter, and between her sobs, I made out the 
following: 

“Twas playing on this—log—and—my ba-by fell 
into the water, and—the—there it goes down th— 
there!” 

And upon looking down the stream, about four or 
five yards from the shore, there floated a child, its 
one little hand raised above the rippling waves, while 
its little head and face bobbed up and down with 
every curve of the water. Without a moment’s 
thought, I sprang from my horse and into the stream. 
A few strokes brought me up to the little “inno- 
cent.” Carefully putting my left hand under it, and 
holding it almost completely out of the water with 
my right, I made my way to shore, and, carefully 
gathering it in my arms, I laid it as carefully in the 
arms of its little nurse; but judge of my surprise, 
when I beheld—for I had not taken time to look at it 
before—that it was a—doll baby, with a china head! 
On looking round for my horse, I saw him just dis- 
appearing over the hill. I gave chase, but my clothes 
were wet, and I didn’t overtake him until I had foot- 
ed it for more than seven miles. I can’t bear the 
sight of a doll baby since, and if I ever come across 
that girl—but I suppose she’s a girl no longer, and 
has found out ere this the difference between real 
and doll babies—but does she ever remember the 
stranger who rescued her darling?” 


THE WAY TO BE SATISFIED. 


Old Joe Hicks, of Saratoga county, New York— 
(poor fellow—he’s dead now!) -was an individual who 
persisted in satisfying himself on all points, whether 
of small or great consequence. While passing along 
the roadside one day, in company with some boys, 
the dogs treed a groundhog — sometimes d 
“ woodchuck ”—in a hole in a stone wall. The - 
chuck had just room eneugh to hide himself and turn 
around. As the dogs could not get at him, Joe 
thought he would put his hand in the hole, and see 
how far he had gone. He did so, and the woodchuck 
bit his thumb through—and through. Joe pulled, 
but the woodchuck, thinking he had a “sure thing” 
of it, “held on” the tighter. Joe then relaxed a 
little, and the woodchuc" !et go; Joe pulled out his 
thumb, covered with bivod, and exclaimed: 

“I’m pewerfui glad of that!” 

“What are you glad about?” exclaimed one of the 
boys, who “ couldn’t see the p’int.” 

“Why,” says Joe, “I know jes war he is now!” 
and which proves Joe to be a modern philosopher. 








PUMPING MARTHA. 


In a town in the goodly State of Maine, did one 
time reside a little lass of six years old, whose name 
was Martha. In the same house with this little lass, 
lived a maiden lady of very unpleasant ways, whose 
delight it was to pester the small Martha with ques- 
tions, by which means Martha had come to much 
dislike Miss Pump. Once Martha made a visit to 
Bostun. When she returned, Miss Pump set upon 
her. Whereat this colloquy: 

“ Where ye been, Marthy?” 

“To Boston, Miss Pump.” 

“Lat And who’d you see there, Marthy?” 

*O, I saw a angel!” 

“My! And what'd the angel say, Marthy?” 

“ He said, ‘ How do you do, pretty little girl?’ ” 

*Sakes! And who else d’ye see, Marthy?” 

* O, I saw the old ’un!” 

“Marcy! And what'd he say, Marthy?” 

“ He said, ‘ How’s my good friend, Miss Pamp?” 

The pump suddenly became dry. 





A SWEARING DEACON. 


Deacon A—, while passing through his lot the 
other day, stooped down to tie his shoe. A pet ram, 
which the boys had tamed, among other things was 
taught to regard this posture as extremely offensive. 
He instantly pitched into the old gentleman’s unde- 
fended rear, and laid him full length in a mud ho!s. 
Picking himself up, the deacon discovered the cause 
of his overthrow, standing in all the calmness and 
dignity of a conscious victor. His rage was bound- 
less, and he saluted him with the energetic language: 

“ You d—d old rascai!” 

At that moment he caught a glimpse of the benign 
face of the “minister” peeping through the fence, 
and he instantly added: 

“If I may be allowed the expression.” 
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sweetly here than anywhere else, all the day long. 
Hans thought they must be singing so on purpose to 
| &) | cheer him as he toiled, and in past days they had 
| lent a little thrill of hope to his heart, but now he 
scarcely heeded them. 

The day wore on, and noon came, hot and sultry, 
but Hans could not stop to rest. He heard the great 
farm bells in the distance ringing for dinner, and the 
farmers dropped their scythes, and wiped their brows, 
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